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*.* TO OUR READERS.—The “ Seereeee” is now » published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents. All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
their Bookstall or sea th Gesertingty. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ROM the western theatre of war there is little to report. 
Fighting still continues north of Arras, but no great 
gain has been made. In other parts of the French line there 
has been fighting, but of an indecisive character. If, how- 
ever, a balance were to be struck, it would certainly not be on 
the German side. A French aviator, who was eventually 
compelled to descend on Swiss territory, last Sunday morning 
dropped bombs on the Zeppelin sheds at Friedrichshafen. 
The amount of damage done could not be ascertained. In 
the British section of the line things have been very quiet 
during the week. This must not, however, be taken asa sign 
of essential inactivity. We have little doubt that our people 
have been using the lull to good purpose. 





During the week the Russians have been falling back in 
Poland and Galicia, and the Germans have been thrusting 
forward. The papers speak, indeed, of two million Germans 
invading Russia under Marshal von Mackensen. The Russian 
retreat, however, whether to the east or to the north, has been 
perfectly orderly, and the Germans have not made any material 
advance towards their main object, which, of course, is to 
destroy the Russian field armies. Indeed, the incidental 
fighting has in many places been favourable to the Russians. 
The hostile army on the Dniester, which has lately been 
reinforced by fresh troops, made a specially desperate effort to 
throw the Russian retirement towards the Gnila Lipa into 
confusion; but it not only failed to accomplish this, but 
suffered enormous losses. The German threats as to Warsaw 
are not likely to be fulfilled. We believe the Polish capital 
to be secure, and that what is most probable is that the 
Russian line will pivot upon it. 


The situation may best be summed up by saying that the 
Russians are likely to go on retreating, indifferent whether 
the retreat is, as now, on Russian soil or in Galicia, until they 
feel they have drawn the enemy on far enough to be in danger, 
or till their own strength has been increased. Then, as so 
often in their history and so often in the present war, they 
will turn upon the Germans and smite them. Since Russia 
has bad unfortunately to abandon her offensive, it may be 
said that the further she can induce the Germans to follow 
her armies into Russia, the better it will be for the cause of 
the Allies in the end, and the less likelihood there will be of 
the German troops being able to disengage themselves, or of 
their ever returning home again. Nothing would suit the 





Russians better, from the military point of view, than to see 
the Germans push on to Kiev, or, better still, to Smolensk. 
We need not, however, discuss military hypotheses of this 
description. The Germans will stop following the Russians 
long before they get anywhere near the places just named. 
The problem of the Germans, indeed, is how far they dare 
follow the wounded bear. 


The Emperor Nicholas has issued a manifesto to bis people 
appealing to them for unity and co-operation in the work of 
crushing the enemy. After expressing his firm faith in the 
inexhaustible strength of Russia, he calls for unanimity in 
the work of providing munitions. To this problem must 
henceforth be directed all the efforts of united Russia, “ in- 
vincible in her unity.” The meetings of the Duma and the 
Council of the Empire are to take place in August at latest. 
That the Russians will respond to the Tsar’s appeal there 
can be no doubt. There never was a moment when they 
were less inclined to submit to German domination. All 
classes in Russia realize that they are fighting for their lives, 
and that to break off the encounter now would be suicide. 


The best news which has been received from the Gallipoli 
Peninsula since the landing was issued by the Press Bureau 
on Wednesday evening and published in Thursday's papers. 
The communication, in effect, contains Sir Ian Hamilton's 
report of a brilliant advance of a thousand yards in depth 
made by our troops on June 28th. The action began at 
9a.m. with a heavy bombardment by heavy artillery from 
the sea as well as the land. At 10.45 the infantry were 
ordered to storm a Turkish advance work known as the 
Boomerang Redoubt. Sir Ian Hamilton describes how the 
Border Regiment, “at the exact moment prescribed, leapt 
from their trenches like a pack of hounds and, pouring out of 
cover, raced across and took the work most brilliantly.” This 
description will delight hunting men on both sides of the 
Border, and it must indeed have. been a deeply moving 
spectacle. A little later the infantry attack was carried out 
with great dash along the whole line, the Royal Scots making 
a specially fine attack. The Royal Fusiliers, the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, and the Gurkhas are also specially mentioned by the 
Commander-in-Chief. During the night the enemy counter- 
attacked, but was repulsed with heavy loss. 

At the end of his despatch Sir Ian Hamilton states that al! 
engaged did well, but that the chief factor in the success 
“was the splendid attack carried out by the 29th Division, 
whose conduct on this as on previous occasions was beyond 
praise.” It is a great pleasure to find that Sir Ian Hamilton 
is able to tell us by name and number quite in the old-fashioned 
way how the divisions, brigades, and battalions did their 
work. We are not in the least cavilling at the contrary 
decision which the military authorities have felt obliged to 
reach in Flanders. When, however, we are allowed to know 
“who did what,” we rejoice. 

During the week the Italians have been consolidating their 
gains in the Trentino and on the Isonzo, and have been able 
to deal successfully with all counter-attacks. It may be pre- 
sumed that by next week the German and Austrian reinforce- 
ments will have come up, and we shall then see what they are 
able to accomplish. We doubt whether it will be very much. 
Every day and hour gained by the Italians is an immense 
advantage to them, and will make it more difficult, if a serious 
attack comes from the north, to drive them back into Italy. 
It is possible that, though at the moment the Italian advance 
seems to people here like a side-show, it may prove one of the 
decisive factors of the war. 
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The German answer to the American Note still remains 
undelivered. Meanwhile the Washington correspondent of 
the Daily News says that Germany is planning a special 
submarine campaign. A statement, he tells us, is made in 
semi-official circles that after July 1st Germany hopes to be 
able to extend her submarine activity against all vessels 
carrying munitions to the Allies. We should have thought 
that she had done her worst in this respect already, but 
we shall see. 


News was received on Thursday afternoon of the sinking of 
the Leyland liner ‘Armenian’ bya German submarine. The 
vessel was bound from America to an English port, and 
encountered the submarine on Monday night when fifty-four 
miles north-east of the Bishop Rock. Some of the crew, it 
is reported, were killed outright or drowned, while others 
were badly wounded. The ‘ Armenian’ was a steel four- 
masted steamer of 8,825 gross tonnage. It is stated that 
the majority of those lost—about twenty—were American 
citizens. Ifso, we shall have reached the decisive point in 
the conversations between Washington and Berlin earlier 
than was expected. 


On Monday the House of Commons again discussed the 
Ministry of Munitions Bill. The debate was notable for the 
fine spirit in which the Labour Members as a whole pro- 
mised their support in producing ample munitions. Nothing 
eould have been better. Mr. Houston, Unionist Member for 
West Toxteth, Liverpool, said that he felt so strongly on the 
failure of the late Government to produce a proper supply of 
munitions that he had come to the House in defiance of his 
doctor’s orders. We cannot help remarking that he would 
have done better to obey his doctor. The truth, the whole 
truth, we want, but not speeches in a lachrymose and depress- 
ing tone. These give an entirely false impression abroad of 
the determination of the British people to win the war, and of 
their confidence that they will win it in spite of all delays or 
setbacks. The British people are braced by the truth even when 
the truth is ugly. It is easy for a speech, however, while 
saying only what may for the most part be literally justified, 
to mislead outsiders in the most unfortunate manner as to 
the temper of the nation. Such a speech, in our opinion, was 
Mr. Houston’s. 


Mr. Hobhouse denied that the situation was “ desperate,” 
as Mr. Houston had said. When the Cabinet resigned the 
supply of ammunition to the Army in the field had increased 
by over two hundred per cent. since last August, and this 
without taking into account our supplies to the Navy and to 
our allies. If it were true that the French had increased 
their supplies by six hundred per cent., our own—all included 
—did not fall far short of that figure. Mr. Hobhouse then 
suggested dangers in the Ministry of Munitions Bill. He 
feared Mr. Lloyd George, with his autocratic powers, might 
injure trade, and the financial condition of the country after 
all depended on its trade. Mr. John Hodge, Acting Chairman 
of the Labour Party, spoke most earnestly, and with the 
obvious approval of his party, of the desire of Labour to help. 
Strikes, he said, were inconceivable. Trade Union sacrifices 
might be great, but they were as nothing to the sacrifices of 
the men who were laying down their lives in order that people 
at home might enjoy their liberties. “Far better,” he said, 
“to give up some privileges now than to have no liberties at 
all, as would be the case if Germany were successful.” The 
speech made a great impression on the House. Other Labour 
Members spoke quite as strongly. 


Sir John Simon replied for the Government. The employ- 
ment of a considerable number of women, where hitherto 
their work had been prevented by Trade Union regulations, 
was contemplated, and if a woman did as good a day’s work 
as aman she must be paid a man’s wage. He repeated the 
promise that after the war Trade Unionism should enjoy all 
ihe “ old traditions ” which it was now being asked to forgo. 
The Munitions Courts to deal with workmen would have no 
power of imprisonment. They would have power to inflict 


fines only. As regards munition volunteers, the statement 
that the Government had secured all the men they wanted was 
“a dangerous misapprehension.” They must geta great many 
more volunteers than they would be able ultimately to employ, 
because there must be discrimination. 


They must avoid 





taking men who were engaged on really important work 
outside the manufacture of munitions, 





Mr. Snowden in a rasping speech asserted that the repre. 
sentatives of Labour did not speak for the rank-and-file, 
He was informed that at the recent Conference one-third of 
the delegates voted against the proposals inthe Ministry of 
Munitions Bill. Here Mr. Hodge interrupted with: “I speak 
with the full authority of my Trade Union.” Mr. Snowden 
went on to say that the civil and industrial liberty of the 
people was at stake. Mr. Churchill had told the country that 
he had been charged to have the Navy instantly ready for 
war. Lord Haldane had said that for five years Sir John 
French had been preparing for such a war as this. But the 
late Government having been convicted of unreadiness and 
inefficiency, an attempt was now made in this Bill to put the 
blame on the workers. Mr. O’Grady informed Mr. Snowden 
that he evidently knew little of Trade Union movements. 
The one-third minority at the recent Conference voted, not 
against this Bill at all, but against compulsory arbitration in all 
disputes. Letterscame from Trade Unionists in the trenches 
appealing for support. When these men came home they 
would say that the willingness to forgo privileges temporarily 
was the greatest work Trade Unionism had ever done. The 
Bill was read a second time. 


We have written elsewhere of the Bill, introduced by Mr. 
Long in the Commons on Tuesday, for making a National 
Register. Here we need only mention the main principles of 
the measure. Its purpose is to register all persons, both male 
and female, between the ages of fifteen and sixty-five, and to 
ascertain the kind of work, other than his or her ordinary 
occupation, which each person is able and willing to perform. 
The registration will be under the control of the Local 
Government Board, but it will be conducted by the urban and 
rural authorities, with the advice and assistance of the 
Registrar-General. It is to be essentially a local registra- 
tion, but its results will be available not only to the larger 
local authorities, but to the central authorities. Each person 
registered will receive a certificate. There are to be limited 
penalties in cases of non-fulfilment of the obligation. 


We have suggested one or two amendments in the Bill 
elsewhere, but may note here that it would save a certain 
amount of trouble to individuals and officials if the mobilized 
women members of Voluntary Aid Detachments were told 
that they need make no return, and were to be placed in the 
position of members of the military forces, which in effect 
they are. They are doing admirable work in tending the 
wounded, and they cannot be spared from this work even to 
make shells. If they are hard at work to-day, they must 
expect to be ten times as busy in a very few months. The 
V.A.D. members who were unwilling or unable to mobilize 
must, of course, for the purpose of the Register, remain on the 
same footing as the rest of the population. 


The well-informed correspondent of the Times in the Balkan 
Peninsula sent to Wednesday’s paper an interesting article 
on the conflicting emotions of the Balkan States. He is 
convinced that popular feeling in Roumania, Bulgaria, and 
Greece is wholly with the Entente Powers. But these 
Balkan States dare not be on the losing side, and it should be 
remembered that their General Staffs without exception 
believed at the beginning of the war that Germany would win. 
That belief, it is true, is now modified, but it still causes mis- 
giving. Meanwhile Germany and Austria are doing their best 
to distract public attention in the Balkans from occupying 
itself too much with the war. Officials and the Press are 
offered tempting bribes, and the public are invited to enter- 
tainments provided by anonymous hosts. Thus at Bucharest 
battles of flowers have been arranged at which baskets of 
flowers and carriages were provided free! Another cause 
which binds the Balkan States at present to inaction is their 
mistrust of one another. We fear that the Treaty of 
Bucharest is a cause of vast mischief. We wish it could be 
undone. But unhappily the one man—M. Venezelos—who 
had the statesmanship to try to conciliate Bulgaria is still 
held in check. ft * 

The belief in the military invincibility of Germany men- 
tioned above has unfortunately during the last few weeks 











been greatly increased by our bogy-mongers here, Small 
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States are naturally timid, and it is asking almost too much 
of human nature to expect that they will join as when we 
ourselves are screaming that we are a beaten and ruined 
nation. If you have got to choose a partner, you are much 
more inclined to take a man, however disagreeable, who tells 
you that he is certain to succeed in his business and to make 
your fortune, than a man who is shouting out that he is going 
into the Bankruptcy Court. Critical readers will perhaps 
be inclined to say that the well-informed Ministers of neutral 
States are not likely to be misled by the hysterics of the 
Daily Mail, but unfortunately they are very likely to be so 
misled. When German agents declare that the greatest 
popular newspaper in England, and, in a lesser degree, the 
greatest newspaper in the world, have, as they will put it, 
flung up the sponge, neutral statesmen will begin to think 
that they ought to take up the attitude of waiting and seeing. 


It is very difficult to convince the foreigner that the Times 
is not the mouthpiece of the British nation and the British 
Government. We admit that the Times has kept its head a 
great deal better than the Daily Mail, but unfortunately even 
the Times has had some considerable lapses into sensational 
pessimism, and those lapses have of course been well rubbed 
in at Bucharest, Sofia, and Athens. Our early Victorian 
ladies were apt at a crisis to say: “I shall go upstairs and 
have a good cry.” They felt instinctively that this relief 
should be obtained in private. We wish our newspaper pro- 
prietors could be induced to follow their example, and get it 
over upstairs instead of in the street and in full view of the 
neutrals and our allies. 


The Northern Whig in a leading article on Tuesday, 
June 29th, gives some interesting figures in regard to recruit- 
ing in Ireland. In the last ten months, it tells us, Ulster has 
given forty-five thousand recruits to the Army and the 
three Nationalist provinces twenty-four thousand. The city 
of Belfast alone, despite the fact that it has got over twenty 
thousand men engaged in the shipyards on Government work 
and thousands of others in the textile trade engaged on 
Government orders, has given more recruits than the whole 
of Nationalist Ireland. The Northern Whig meets the sug- 
gestion about the large number of old men to be found in the 
South of Ireland by declaring that, if you take the men of 
nilitary age solely, one in four have enlisted in Ulster, while 
only one in seventeen have enlisted in the three Nationalist 
provinces. It goes on to point out that if we omit the 
Nationalist counties in Ulster, where recruiting has been very 
poor, it will be seen how magnificent has been the Unionist 
response to the call for men. Of Nationalist Members of Par- 
liament, we are told, only three are serving in the Army, 
whereas half the Unionist Irish M.P.’s for Ulster are serving. 


The Paris Académie des Sciences has awarded to Sir 
Almroth Wright the Lecomte triennial prize of £2,000 for 
his remarkable bacteriological work. The Times of Monday 
published from its medical correspondent some account of Sir 
Almroth Wright’s investigations at the Thirteenth General 
Hospital at Boulogne. During the war, owing to the diffi- 
culty of cleaning wounds quickly, doctors have returned to the 
free use of antiseptics as distinguished from aseptic treat- 
ment, which by intense cleanliness prevents germs from 
existing. Sir Almroth Wright recently attacked the free use 
of antiseptics even for war surgery. He showed that, as a 
man’s best protection against blood-poisoning is his own 
blood, the right treatment of wounds is to allow them to drain 
as freely as possible. The lymph exuding from a wound is 
thus kept pure, and this very purity is antagonistic to 
bacteria, All doctors of course believe in free drainage, but 
if a wound is closed more than it need be by antiseptics the 
fluid does not properly escape. The lymph becomes decom- 
posed, and forms a culture medium for bacteria. Listerism, 
in fine, may be overdone. Sir Almroth Wright has used a 
wash of salt and citrate of soda to encourage the flow of 
lymph. But what offers still greater hope for the future is 
Sir Almroth Wright’s “antiseptic vaccine.” By inoculation, 
it is hoped, a soldier before going into battle may be made 
proof against the infection of wounds. That would be a 
revolution indeed. 

The “Eyewitness” at Sir John French's headjuarters 
described in the papers of Tuesday a thrilling encounter in 
the air between British and German aeroplanes. Two officers 








of the Royal Flying Corps, while reconnoitring in an aero- 
plane at a height of four thousand feet, encountered “a large 
German aeroplane having a double fuselage, two engines, and 
a pair of propellers.” The German observer opened fire with 
his machine gun. Then the British observer fired about fifty 
rounds at less than two hundred yards range. The German 
machine wavered, and after a few more shots its engines 
stopped, and it nose-dived to a level of two thousand feet. 
There it flew slowly and erratically. The British pilot turned 
for home, as the fire from anti-aircraft guns below was too 
hot. Unfortunately his petrol tank was hit, and as the aero- 
plane slanted towards the ground flames barst out and ran 
down tothe front of the body. So great was the heat that 
unexpended rounds of machine-gun ammunition exploded, as 
well as the ammunition in a loaded revolver in the pilot's 
pocket. Before reaching the ground a large part of the 
aeroplane was consumed, and the propeller had been burnt 
too badly to revolve. Yet both of the officers managed to 
jump clear of the flames. They had fortunately reached their 
own lines, 


A mecting, summoned by the Lord Mayor, was held at the 
Guildhall on Tuesday to inaugurate a national campaign in 
support of the War Loan. The chief speakers were Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law. A resolution, moved by the 
Bishop of London, was carried to the effect that the War 
Loan was an investment helpful to the nation and profitable 
to the investor, and that all classes should adopt a rigid 
personal and household economy so as to assist in the speedy 
achievement of victory. Mr. Asquith in his supremely plain 
and practical speech pointed out that the war was costing 
£3,000,000 a day, while the national revenue from taxation 
was less than £750,000 a day. The only criticism of the Loan 
was that its terms were too generous—a fault on the right 
side. It was the first great democratic Loan in British 
history. Every advantage given to the big capitalist was 
given also to the small investor. Waste was nothing short 
of a national danger. The nation saved normally between 
£300,000,000 and £400,000,000 a year. Now it was spending 
on war £1,000,000,000 a year. The only way of meeting the 
deficiency without permanently injuring trade or credit was 
to economize by reducing all unnecessary expenditure on tea, 
tobacco, wine, sugar, petrol, and other imported articles, and 
on beer and other home-made goods. Comfort and luxury 
could be purchased only at the sacrifice of all that makes life, 
national or personal, worth living. “Rather than make that 
sacrifice, we shall fight to the end, to the last farthing of our 
money, the last ounce of our strength, tle last drop of our 
blood.” 


Mr. Bonar Law warned his hearers that the apparent 
prosperity of industry was on a false foundation, and that 
sooner or later the nation would have to pay for its unpro- 
ductive expenditure. He had a special warning for the men 
who control large amounts of capital. “ Invest your money 
now. ... The State needs the money, and by one means or 
another, if the money is here, the State will have it for the 
national needs.” A forced loan would be disastrous, but he 
was sure that it would not be necessary. He was confident 
as to the outcome of the war. Optimism and pessimism he 
deprecated. The enemy were very strong; but the resources 
on the side of the Allies were far greater. Although we were 
rightly proud of our allies, we must trust to ourselves. As 
a nation we were being tested, and we should stand the test. 
The staying-power of the nation would not fail. The Bishop 
of London placed the whole organization of the Church in 
London at the disposal of the Government for the purposes of 
the National Register as well as for the promotion of thrift. 


In the Times of Monday Mr. Robert McCormick, an 
American correspondent, wrote of the astonishment with 
which he had learned that the Russians had been charged 
with atrocities in Galicia, While with the Russian troops he 
had not only seen no misbehaviour, but had heard no allega- 
tions of it. At Lemberg the shopkeepers told him that the 
Russians had kept perfect order. Their only complaint was 
against the prohibition of liquor. “Any country,” he says, 
“might well be proud of an army which has conducted war 
as humanely as the Russians have in Galicia.” 














Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—o— 


BOGY-MONGERING. 


+ he last part we have ever desired to play is that of 

“soothers” or “smoothers” to the British people. 
Our files stand to show that during the past ten years we 
have again and again appealed to our countrymen to make 
themselves secure by adequate preparation and by declining 
to live in a fool’s paradise. We refused absolutely to 
invite them to sleep in peace. As an example of our 
warnings in regard to the want of preparation, we re- 
publish to-day a fable which appeared in the Spectator in 
the autumn of 1912 on the necessity of increased national 
vigilance through preparation for war. Again, at the very 
beginning of the present struggle we pointed out the 
advantages of compulsory and universal service, and were 
the first to insist that, if the Government could not see 
their way to change from voluntaryism to compulsion, they 
should at least “array the nation” by a system of what 
we called scientific recruiting. The corner-stone of that 
system was the formation of a National Register, such as 
that which has now been adopted. We have, in fact, never 
failed to point out the seriousness of the war, and the 
necessity for facing the facts and nerving ourselves for 
the very maximum of effort. Again and again we have 
urged that this is the only way to shorten the war, and so 
prevent our bleeding to death. In view of these facts, it 
is no pleasant task, but rather one per se exceedingly repug- 
nant, to take up an attitude which is liable to be misrepre- 
sented as one of easy optimism. For the last week or so, how- 
ever, there has been so great an outbreak of hysteria in certain 
quarters that it has become absolutely necessary for those 
who are concerned with the national safety to trim the 
boat of State by pointing out how grossly overdone and 
how ill-founded has been so much of the recent pessimism. 
Though in a sense we want to see the country alarmed, or, 
at any rate, made fully cognisant of the terrible gravity of 
the situation, we recognize that panic may prove quite as 
great a danger as false security. What has been specially 
harmful of late has been the tendency of our pessimists to 
manufacture a series of bogies with which to scare the 
nation. To make people face the facts, and the true facts, 
is one thing. To erect these straw-stuffed engines of alarm 
is quite another, and one which is bound to prove exceed- 
ingly hurtful. 

The first bogy is that connected with the Russian 
retreat in Poland and Galicia. We are asked to believe 
that when the Russians have fallen back a little further 
and the Germans advanced a little more, there will be a 
mighty rush back of a million Germans from the eastern 
frontier. They will then be hurled either upon Italy or 
upon the western line or both. That is a pure delusion 
—unless, of course, the Russian field armies were 
to be so utterly destroyed that it would take six 
months before Germany had anything to worry about 
in Poland from the military point of view. But all 
the signs are that the Russian field armies are not going 
to be destroyed. They are merely going to fall back. 
This means, as we pointed out last week, that there is very 
little chance of any large numbers of Germans being able 
to disengage themselves from the Polish theatre of the 
war and rush back to Flanders. That some troops 
may be withdrawn we do not doubt, but not more than a 
very small contingent will be able to be spared, unless 
Germany is going to take many more risks over Silesia and 
Hungary than we venture to say she will dare to take. 
The tremendous effort which we are witnessing in Poland 
was only undertaken because the Germans realized that if 
they did not do something big in that direction their 
Hungarian allies would break away from them, and we 
may be sure that they are not going to risk losing the 
ground they have gained by a premature withdrawal. The 
transfer of a million men is a bogy which should not 
frighten grown men or serious people. 

Closely connected with the rush back of the million men is 
the Calais bogy. We are told that the Germans are 
going to break through on the western front and seize 
Calais. Our answer is that they tried to do this very 
thing in October, when both we and the French were 
far less strong than we are now, and they failed. In 


the last days of October our line in front of Calais was 





desperately thin and the Germans were at their maximum 
strength, not only as regards numbers, but still more as 
regards the quality of their troops. They then still had 
aes! of first-line troops in perfect condition, and they 

urled them unsuccessfully on our trenches. If they had 
then pierced our line, there was nothing behind to stop 
them. Now not only is their offensive weaker and our 
defensive very much stronger, but behind our first line both 
we and the French have powerful reserves, occupying 
strong positions, which could seal without difficulty with any 
German advance. The line will hold. We do not want, 
however, to leave the matter here. Even if we assume 
that the Germans can and will break through to Calais, 
the bogy remains a bogy. The Germans would no more 
have the mastery over Britain if they held Calais than had 
Napoleon when he held every inch of the coast from Brest 
to the Texel. Calais is not half such a danger spot for 
us as is Antwerp, and the ow of Antwerp has not 
ruined us. We shall be told, of course, that we are 
forgetting modern artillery. Huge German guns mounted 
at Calais will be able to drop shells on Dover, or upon 
ships passing up and down the Channel, and so forth. 
People who argue like this forget that if we come under 
fire in this way, the Germans will also come under our fire, 
and that the fire of big guns from monitors or battleships 
is far more formidable than the fire from fixed shore 
batteries. We are much more likely to be able to knock 
out the German guns than they are to knock out curs. 
To give them reasonable security the German batteries 
will have to be five or six miles inland from Calais, and 
this means very much increased difficulties for their 
gunners and for their observation officers. Though the 
problem is a much easier one, the Germans have not been 
able to make Dunkirk untenable by long-distance fire, 
and they would not be able to destroy Dover. If they tried 
to make Calais a submarine base, they would find that 
its nearness to our coasts made it a place much more easy 
to dominate than Zeebrugge. As for Calais being used 
as a@ jumping-off place for the invader, the notion is 
ridiculous. The harbour even now is exceedingly unsuit- 
able for a big naval operation, and we may be perfectly sure 
that if the town had to be evacuated it would not be left 
in a state convenient for the embarkation of troops. We 
must not, however, out of impatience with the bogy- 
mongers, write as if we thought it would be a good thing 
to have Calais occupied. Clearly it would be a very bad 
thing, because it would mean another three or four French 
departments in the hands of the Germans, and therefore 
much more ground to be reconquered ; but to talk as if the 
mere loss of Calais would mean our defeat is too prepos- 
terous for words. The Germans would soon find it a very 
vulnerable spot. Calais, however, is not going to be taken. 

The invasion bogy, which is beginning to appear again, 
is quite as little calculated to frighten sensible people. 
No doubt as Germany’s difficulties increase, and the 
chance of her ending the war in a way favourable to 
herself becomes less and less, a raiding experiment 
becomes more and more certain. When Seomton 
reaches the point where she has nothing else to do in 
the way of offensive, we may regard an attempt at 
invasion as immediate. No doubt also the Germans will 
concentrate all their energies upon the raid. We will go 
further, and say that it is by no means impossible, but 
indeed most likely, that a body of German troops will 
be thrown upon our coast. Invasion in the sense of 
landing troops is comparatively aneasy matter. But two 
things will happen to the invading force. In the first 
place, their sea communications will be cut within a very 
few hours. Next, they will find their advance inland 
barred by the new ambulatory form of fortress—a line of 
trenches. They will be met by an army which will dig 
itself in all round them-—an operation, again, of compara- 
tive ease, considering that the raiders will not be likely to 
number more than sixty or seventy thousand, and that 
they will be without the heavy artillery which they depend 
upon to cover their attacks, and, again, without those masses 
of shells upon which the German infantry have been 
taught to rely. By clever organization you may throw a 
small mobile army upon an undefended piece of shore, 
but it must move “light.” It cannot bring with it 
heavy artillery or masses of shell. The development of the 
defensive by trench warfare has made the raiders’ task a 
barren one. If the Turks can hold up our troops in the 
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Gallipoli Peninsula, does any one suppose that some of 
the best troops that have ever been assembled under the 
British flag, the troops which are now in these islands, 
will not be able to hold up a German raid, especially as 
the said raiders would not have, as we have in Turkey, the 
command of the sea ? The invasion bogy, however, demands 
more space than we can give to it atthe moment. We shall 
endeavour to return to it. 

The last of the bogies is one which we may term “ Fancy 
Warfare.” Of late there have been all sorts of dark hints 
and rumours as to wonderful new German devices bj air, 
land, and water. No doubt such devices will be tried, and 
no doubt they will give us some anxious moments, just as 
did the poison-gas. It is not, however, by such sensatSonal 
devices that battles are won. The shell, the bayonet, and 
the rifle still remain masters of the field. 

Once again, the danger for us is not in fancy inventions 
or in the bogy schemes we have described. It is in want 
of preparation, want of activity, want of men and 
munitions. It is to procuring these that we must bend 
our minds and our energies. Until we get them we shall not 
be safe. But we shall not put ourselves into a better 

yosition for getting them if we stand shivering at the 
thought of the dreadful things that the enemy are going 
todo. Safety for us lies, not in screaming, but in applying 
our will-power to the great task before us. Screaming 
at bogies does not strengthen but weakens the will. In 
the fable to which we have alluded above the Ass tried 
to substitute a system of optimistic braying for pre- 
paration. In pessimistic braying he will find just as little 
true security. What we have got to do is to make shells, 
and not make a noise. 





CROSS-CURRENTS IN GERMANY. 

EVERAL cross-currents have appeared lately in the 
ht) domestic life of Germany, and they are well worth 
examination. We must not overstate their importance, 
for we know only too well that strong movements in the 
Reichstag, widespread popular uprisings, and the opposi- 
tion of high-placed persons to the actions of the Govern- 
ment have a way in Germany of producing no result. 
The authorities, who are not responsible to the country, 
snap their fingers, send some eminent person below 
hatches, and carry on as before. At the same time, the 
quarrel—for it is nothing less—between the German 
Chancellor and the head of the German Navy is something 
quite unlike what has happened in Germany before. We 
fancy that this time there may be some results. Then, 
again, the Socialists are stirring themselves, and it is 
pretty clear that strong pressure is being applied to the 
Socialist leaders in the Reichstag to end their docile 
obedience to the Government. But we will describe first 
the very curious quarrel between Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg and Grand Admiral von Tirpitz. It directly 
affects the relations of Germany and the United States, 
and thus it may have a very important influence on the 
course of the war. 

A short time ago an official organ of the German Foreign 
Office, the Lokalanzeiger, published an. unexpectedly 
reasonable article, in which it was pointed out that the 
British blockade of German trade was a justifiable 
measure of war, such as Germany would be only too 
glad to apply to Britain had she the means todoso. It 
was also admitted that American firms were within their 
legal rights in selling munitions of war to Britain, and that 
the protests of German newspapers were therefore mis- 
directed and unwise. This sudden word from German 
diplomacy was not merely an exercise in candour: it was 
the discreet act of men whose business it is to keep 
Germany as far as possible right with the rest of the 
world. Nevertheless, it gave away the whole case for the 
German submarine campaign. There was no actual starva- 
tion of Germany; there were no women and children 
being brutally done to death by British naval measures ; 
and consequently there was no sort of excuse or pallia- 
tion for the German policy of murder by submarine. 
The Lokalanzeiger did not put it in those words, but 
Grand Admiral von Tirpitz was quick to see that 
its arguments amounted to that. He instantly rallied 
the newspapers he inspires, and they thundered against 
the Lokalanzeiger—in other words, against the German 
Foreign Office. But the Deutsche Tageszeitung com- 


mitted a tactical blunder, and went too far in its abuse. 





It published an article by the notorious Count Reventlow 
in which he said that the Government were thinking of 
abandoning submarine warfare against merchant shipping 
merely for the sake of peace with America. In his view, 
it did not matter in the least whether America made war 
on Germany or not. And he ended up by saying that it 
was just as impossible to apply obsolete international law 
to the new submarine weapon as it would be to derive any 
public good from the clinging to office of an inefficient 
statesman. The last thrust was plainly directed against 
the Chancellor. The Chancellor at once responded. He 
temporarily suppressed the Deutsche Tageszeitung. 

Nor is this newspaper warfare the only evidence of a 
grave disagreement between the German Foreign Office and 
the naval authorities. Any careful observer of German 
actions at sea may have noticed that the honeyed words 
which the German Foreign Office has used in negotiating 
with America were several times made to look extremely 
foolish by a most inopportune fresh act of frightfulness 
against neutrals. Evidently Grand Admiral von Tirpits 
said in effect to the Foreign Office: “It is your business 
to talk, but it is mine to sink ships. You do the talking, 
and I’ll do the sinking. After all, diplomacy is mere eye- 
wash. So don’t let me interrupt you; but don’t, on the 
other hand, interrupt me. Our departments need have no 
concern with each other. Say what you like, and help 
the Fatherland as far as you can. But understand that 
in no event can I give up the submarine warfare against 
merchant vessels.” Now, who is likely to win in this very 
direct and fundamental conflict between German diplomacy 
and the German Navy? From a superficial point of view, 
the Grand Admiral was the first to cry “ Touché” when the 
article of his henchman, Count Reventlow, was suppressed. 
But can the Chancellor keep the upper hand? Or, rather, 
can the Emperor keep the upper hand—if we may assume 
that the Chancellor did not suppress the Deutsche Tages- 
zeitung without the Emperor’s consent? We must look at 
the matter from the point of view of the Emperor's 
personal pride and of his dynastic security. He cannot, 
we think, afford to leave out of account the certainty 
that if Germany should lose the war (a prospect which 
can hardly be absent from his mind) the Gant Admiral 
would be able to retort: “ But we could have won the war 
if only we had stuck to our submarine warfare. I showed 
you the way to win, but you preferred to please America.” 
The Emperor would find it extremely difficult to answer 
that taunt. We venture to believe that it haunts him so 
unpleasantly that Germany will not abandon the essential 
principles of submarine warfare against merchantmen, 
however much the German Foreign Office may try to 
soothe American indignation by minor concessions or by 
a “ Thyestean banquet of claptrap.” 

The suppression of the Deutsche Tageszeitung was not 
singular. The Chancellor also temporarily suppressed the 
Socialist Vorwdrts for suggesting that now was the time 
for Germany to make peace. But more important than the 
breaking away of the Vorwirts was a Socialist manifesto 
which has just been suppressed by the military commander 
of the Mark of Brandenburg. The manifesto, according 
to an account of it which appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian of Thursday, was a remonstrance addressed to 
the Executives of the Socialist Party and of the Socialist 
Parliamentary group protesting against the alliance with 
the Government, and demanding an immediate agitation in 
favour of — and against the policy of annexations. It 
was signed by some five hundred Socialists, men and 
women in responsible positions—viz., by ninety-five party 
secretaries and chairmen of party electoral organizations, 
twenty-six editors, fifteen members of the Reichstag and 
the Prussian Diet, eighteen Trade Union officials, and so 
forth. These included Dr. Liebknecht and the editor of Vor- 
wirts. It should be remembered that the term “Socialist ” 
in Germany covers persons of far more moderate opinions 
than are professed by British Socialists. In a country 
governed by an autocratic bureaucracy the Socialist Party 
contains most of those who are in earnest about securing 
representative institutions, The present movement in 
Germany, therefore, has rather more importance than a 
Socialist agitation would have here. The manifesto ended 
with a demand that the Parliamentary group should at 
last “renounce the party-truce, open all along the line 
the class-struggle in accordance with the Parliamentary 
programme, and begin the fight for peace.” 
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ARRAYING THE NATION. 


E congratulate the National Government upon 
having taken the first and most essential step for 
arraying the nation, not merely for the fighting line, but, 
what is equally important, for the better provision of all 
munitions of war, from shells to bicycle tires. We have 
got to make a supreme effort not only in the field but in 
the factory. It is therefore of the utmost importance that 
we should not be tumbling over each other in a panic 
scramble, but that every man and every woman in the 
country should be set to do the work which he or she is 
most capable of doing, and to doing it with the least 
possible amount of waste. “Here am I, send me—to do 
the thing which will make me most useful to the nation.” 
That is the text upon which we all want to act. But 
before the Government can make sure that we are one and 
all doing the right thing in the right way they must get 
the necessary information. They must find out the answers 
to the two vital questions: ‘‘ What are you doing now ? 
and what could you do if it were decided that your present 
work is not necessary ?” 

Therefore the Government are going to array the nation, 
as our ancestors called it; or, as we call it now, create a 
National Register in which every person from fifteen to 
sixty-five, man and woman, will state :— 

(1) Name and address. 

(2) Age. 

(3) Condition—single, married, or widowed. 

(4) Number of children (if any). 

(5) Trade or occupation (if any). 

(6) Name of employer (if any), and nature of 
business. 


After this the registered person will have to say “ whether 
he is skilled in and able and willing to perform any work 
other than the work (if any) at which he is at the time 
employed, and, if so, the nature thereof; and such other 
particulars as may be prescribed.” After the return of 
a form, the signatory shall be supplied with “a certificate 
of registration, which shall be signed and preserved by 
him.” Members of his Majesty’s naval and military forces 
are not required to register. Military service, we are told, 
is one of the answers which may be given to the last 
question by men who are willing to enlist. 

We cannot on the present occasion go into the details 
of the way in which the enumeration is to be made. 
Suffice it to say that three days will be allowed for filling 
up the forms, which will be left at the door of each 
householder’s house and called for after the lapse of 
the period named. Every person, man and woman, who 
is over twenty-one will be personally responsible for 
filling up his or her paper. Minors—that is, persons 
from fifteen to twenty-one—will also get forms, but 
the father or other householder will be responsible 
for seeing that they fill them up. The enumerators will 
give help in filling up the forms. There will be a penalty 
of £5 for failure to answer the questions, and £1 will be 
added for each day’s delay or for answering the questions 
wrongly. The Bill introduced by Mr. Long renders it the 
duty of the local authorities—the Borough Councils, Urban 
District Councils, and Rural District Councils are the 
areas concerned—to make the necessary arrangements 
for taking the National Register each in its own locality. 
They will nominate local staffs, such as school teachers 
and similar semi-official persons. Here we may make 
@ practical suggestion. Why should not the special 
constables be empioyed in taking round forms? They 
are now recognized throughout the country as officials, 
and there would be no fear of any one pretending not 
to recognize their authority, or saying that they have 
no right to leave papers at the door, and so forth. We 
may add that for the purpose of the Register we do not 
see why a great many women should not be sworn as 
temporary special constables to assist the existing staff, 
and should not wear the special constable’s brassard. No 
doubt not a very great number would be available, for it 
is a popular delusion to suppose that there are any large 
masses of women unemployed. In the great centres there 
are some, but the majority of women in the country are 
always busy at absolutely essential work—preparing the 
food of the nation, making its beds and cleaning its rooms, 
looking after the children and the sick, and generally 


keeping the household and the family in order. Thie 
work does not leave many odd hours for the majority of 
women. When the forms have been got in they will of 
course have to be tabulated and indexed, and this process, 
it is believed, will take some two months. 

It is obvious that the National Register is only a piece 
of machinery. It is a means and not an end in itself. In 
our opinion, it will ultimately be used to provide that com- 
pulsion without which the nation will find it impossible to 
get through the war with a due respect to justice and 
efficiency, just as did the United States in the Civil War. 
The voluntary system has no doubt certain advantages, but 
under a great strain it becomes the refuge of the slacker— 
of the lazy man, the selfish man, and the cowardly man. 
It is a system which reserves all the blows for the willing 
horse, and allows the unwilling to trot along in cynical 
security. But though this is our view, and we should not 
be candid if we did not set it forth, there is no reason 
per se why the advocate of the voluntary system should be 
against a National Register. Indeed, if he really believes 
that the voluntary method will get us all we want, as he 
professes to do, and that it is really the most just and 
efficient plan, then the National Register will greatly help 
him to adjust the system, and to make sure that the men 
who are best adapted for fighting go into the firing 
line, and the men whose talent lies in making munitions 
remain at home. The National Register, as we said some 
months ago, will “ make the voluntary system last out as 
long as possible,” will, in effect, give it the best chance of 
seeing us through the war. For example, it is conceivable 
that the National Register will show that so large a number 
of men have already gone to the war, and so many are 
wanted at home, that the number available for military 
service is not large enough to justify recourse to com- 
pulsion. It may, in a word, show that we are already 
doing our best. Again, the effect of it may conceivably 
be so greatly to stimulate voluntary effort that it would be 
unreasonable to alter our system, even though that system 
may from many points of view be an imperfect one. There 
is undoubtedly a good deal of feeling amongst many men 
that they would rather go voluntarily than be compelled, and 
when they see the foundations laid upon which a system 
of compulsion can be based they will get just the push 
over the line which they require. Further, they have begun 
to realize, if they are wise, that if compulsion should come 
it will come in the nature of a tax. Those who are 
compelled cannot possibly expect, either for themselves or 
their dependants, the same pecuniary terms which are 
rightly given to volunteers. No one, of course, suggests 
that if we have recourse to compulsion our soldiers will not 
be thoroughly well clothed, housed, and equipped, or, again, 
that their dependants will be left to starve. What, how- 
ever, is certain is that if we have compulsion, the man thus 
taken will be in the position of the French soldier, who, 
though well fed, is not given the generous pocket-money 
of ls. 2d., or very often 1s. 6d. a day, as 1s the British 
soldier. 

We have now a suggestion to make for increasing the 
utility of the Register. As soon as it is established we would 
issue to all men who are engaged in what the Government 
deem to be essential home work—that is, the manufacture 
of munitions, railway work, Imperial and local administra- 
tion work, and so forth—notices stating that the men 
to whom they are given are not eligible for enlistment 
without obtaining the special leave of the authorities. 
Again, a similar paper should be given to all men who 
have already attempted to enlist and been rejected on 
medical grounds, or because they do not come up to the 
standard. The recipients of these notices, and also all 
men over forty years of age and under nineteen, should be 
ticked off on the Register as non-eligibles. The result of 
this would be to show us exactly how many men there are 
in each registered area—i.e., the borough or urban or rural 
district—who are in a position to joi the colours. The 
next step would be for the military authorities to makean 
estimate as to how many more men they require. Say 
they calculate that they want another million mev, and 
say that it is found that when all deductions are made there 
are three million men of military age available—that is, who 
are not being used for other necessary purposes. In that 
case, a third of the eligible men in each area would be the 
quota forthatarea. If the quota could be obtaimed volun- 








tarily in, say, three months, then that area would be marked 
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off as having done its duty and be free from further draft- 
ing. On the other hand, if at the end of the three months 
it were found that the particular district was short of its 
quota by, say, ten thousand or twenty thousand men, or 
whatever it might be, then it would be necessary to hold a 
ballot in order to obtain that extra number of men. If 
this suggestion is thought out, it will be seen that it does, 
as we have said above, give every chance to the voluntary 
system. If the quotas are made up voluntarily, well and 
good. If they are not, then the men must draw lots 
to decide who is to go, it being understood, however, that 
the men thus taken by lot will not be given the generous 
terms now given to volunteers. 

Before we leave the subject of the Register we should 
like once more to point out that in this registering, array- 
ing, or mustering of the nation we are doing nothing new. 
We are only reverting to the system of our ancestors. 
People sometimes talk as if the great arraying of the nation, 
say, for example, before the Armada, was merely a military 
system of impressment of men for the fighting line. That is 
acomplete mistake. Tudor and Elizabethan Commissioners 
of Array when compiling their Registers made minute 
inquiries as to the men capable of producing munitions of 
war. In the later musters especially we find munition- 
makers fully represented under the headings of smiths, 
Jabourers and pioneers, wheelwrights and carpenters. 
Again, in a set of memoranda or instructions issued by 
one of the Commissions of Array, we find almost as much 
attention paid to the armour and furniture as to the men. 
The Commissions, we may note, were not without a very 
modern side to their work. For example, the Commission 
of Array in 1588, just before the Armada, show that a 
panicky Press, then as now, was a cause of trouble. They 
were obliged to set up a kind of primitive Press Bureau. 
They laid it down “that a Provost Marshal be appointed 
for the punyshinge of Roges vacabondes and Spreders of 
Newes and to be assisted by the Justices of peace and 
their officers.” 





THRIFT AND THE WAR LOAN. 


HE meeting at the Guildhall on Tuesday, which was 
addressed by the Prime Minister and Mr. Bonar 
Law, was announced as a prelude to a general campaign 
throughout the country in favour of thrift as a means of 
raising money for the War Loan. The conception of such 
a campaign is excellent, and it is to be hoped that it will 
be carried out with energy andenthusiasm. However well 
a loan or any other national measure may be advertised in 
the Press, it takes much time and effort to bring home the 
facts to the knowledge of the whole population. Though 
it may seem treason to our profession to state it, there are 
still a good many people in the country who do not make 
a practice of reading newspapers, and there are more 
people who read them in a very summary manner, and 
whose absorption in the details of their own private lives 
far overshadows any vague interest in public affairs. Such 
people need to be aroused by special means, and the pro- 
posed thrift campaign will help to effect the necessary 
object. As Mr. Bonar Law well said, an appeal must be 
made to patriotism as well as to self-interest. It is one 
of the interesting phases of human nature that people 
who privately are extremely anxious about their own self- 
interest will resent any public appeal to the same motive. 
A large audience, whether at a theatre or at a public 
meeting, welcomes enthusiastic appeals to the higher 
motives, and remains cold, or even grows indignant, 
at the suggestion that every man should seek his 
own personal advantage. There can be little doubt 
that tens of thousands of people who would never 
think about the War Loan merely as an investment can 
readily be persuaded to put their money into it on the 
ground that it is a patriotic duty soto do. But if every- 
body is to subscribe, everybody must save money, and part 
of the object of the campaign which Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Bonar Law have inaugurated is the advocacy of thrift. 
This advocacy must of necessity be directed to all classes 
in the community. ‘To single out any particular class and 
urge upon it alone the duty of thrift would be nothing 
less than an insult. The duty is incumbent upon all 
citizens, and the only pity is that it was not urged upon 
the nation at an earlier date. Those people—there are 
probably not many of them—who have faith in the wisdom 








of Governments must have had that faith sorely tried by 
the spectacle of the varying policy of the Government of 
the United Kingdom on this crucial question of thrift 
since the war began. Any student of economics could 
have told the Cabinet in August last that, though the 
outbreak of war might bring a temporary dislocation of 
the labour market, its main effect would be to increase 
the demand for labour, and that increased demand would 
continue as long as the expenses of the war were being 
borne out of the capital of the country. It was also fairly 
obvious, even at the beginning of the war, that the time 
would speedily come when the enlistment of a large number 
of men in the Army would create a real dearth of efficient 
labour for carrying on the necessary industries of the country 
and for supplying our troops in the field with munitions 
of war. Further, it was obvious that, in order to raise 
the money to pay for the war, ordinary expenditure must 
be cut down. Yet the Government of the United Kingdom, 
instead of acting upon these considerations and making 
provision at the earliest possible moment for the reduction 
of expenditure, were so obsessed by the immediate and 
necessarily temporary dislocation of labour that they actually 
appealed to the local authorities to extend their activities, 
and made no appeal to private persons to reduce expendi- 
ture. Simultaneously the Press, which is no wiser than 
the Ministry which it so profusely criticizes, urged the 
public to carry on business and pleasure as usual. And 
that is what we have to pay for now. 

But even now the lesson of the past has been insuffi- 
ciently learnt. The chief men of the Government 
stand on the platform together appealing to private 
individuals to practise thrift, yet there is absolutely 
no suggestion from either Minister of any practice of 
thrift on the part of the Government themselves. From 
time to time attention has been called in the Press to 
the hideous waste that goes on in connexion with the 
supply of food and other necessaries to our soldiers. Much 
waste there must always be in war time, but a great 
deal of the present waste is entirely unnecessary, and could 
be avoided by intelligent supervision. Only within the 
last few weeks have arrangements been made to cut 
down rations in order to stop some of the waste. The 
public is justified in asking why it took nine months for 
the War Office to discover that the soldier was being 
allotted rations far in excess of his possibilities of 
consumption. 

It is, however, not only or chiefly the waste in the 
administration of war supplies with which we are here 
concerned. A more Pl. = ly because less excusable, 
failure of our Government to realize the necessities of the 
situation, or even to realize the consequences of their own 
speeches, lies in the continuance of a vast amount of 
unnecessary peace expenditure. One of the worst scandals 
of this kind was dealt with by Sir Frederick Banbury in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday. Sir Frederick 
Banbury pointed out that the Land Value Duties are esti- 
mated to yield in the present year the ridiculously small 
sum of £50,000, and that the Department which was 
created to assess and collect these duties is estimated to 
cost £676,000. There is thus a clear loss to the country 
of over £600,000 a year. Mr. McKenna’s excuse for con- 
tinuing this loss was that the Land Valuation Department 
served other purposes than the collection of the Land Value 
Duties. This argument will not bear examination. The 
land valuation upon which this expensive Department is 
engaged is, both by the nature of the original scheme of 
valuation and by the effect of subsequent judicial decisions, 
absolutely useless for any purpose whatsoever. The 
statute creating the land valuation provides that the 
“total value” and the “site value” of each piece 
of land in the United Kingdom “shall be estimated 
as on April 30th, 1909.” Even if it were possible to 
ascertain with any approach to accuracy what was the 
value of a particular piece of land at that particular date 
when deprived of most of the elements that give value to 
land, the information would itself be useless except for 
the single purpose of levying the Increment Value Duty, 
which is measured back to the date in question. For 
no other purpose does anybody want to know what the 
value of land was on April 30th, 1909. But beyond this 
primary and fatal objection*to the land valuation scheme 
there is the further fact that within the past twelve or 
eighteen months judicial decisions have been given which 
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completely wipe out the greater part of all the valua- 
tions already made by ruling that those valuations have 
been based on a misconstruction of the law. Conse- 
quently, when Mr. McKenna says that ninefy-seven per 
cent. of the valuations have been already made he ought 
to have added that probably ninety per cent. out of the 
ninety-seven per cent. are perfectly useless even on the 
theories upon which the scheme is based. As to his 
argument that the valuation is useful for increasing the 
yield of the Death Duties, the answer is that the work 
of valuing for Death Duties was entrusted to quite a 
small Department created before the Land Value Duties 
were imposed, and that any increase in the yield of the 
Death Duties is due to this small and inexpensive 
Department. 

Another example of Government thriftlessness is the 
continued expenditure of nearly one and a half millions a 
year upon road improvements. In times of peace it is no 
doubt of great importance to spend money in improving 
our roads so that motor traffic may supplement railway 
traffic, but in time of war such heavy expenditure could 
perfectly well be suspended. As regards larger sums, 
there is much money to be saved by a revision of our 
educational expenditure and of the expenditure upon Old 
Age Pensions and National Insurance. Nobody, of course, 
wants either to destroy our educational system or to 
deprive deserving old people of the pensions granted to 
them, but every one who is at all conversant with the 
details of local and national administration knows perfectly 
well that both on education and on what is called social 
reform there is an enormous amount of wasteful expen- 
ditare. If Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law mean their 
thrift campaign to be taken seriously, their first duty is to 
begin at home by insisting that the Government themselves 
should rigidly cut dowmall unnecessary Governmentexpendi- 
ture. More than that, the Cabinet must have the courage to 
face the consequences of their own doctrine, and not merely 
to preach the virtue of private thrift, but to compel thrift 
by means of taxation. Mr. Asquith selected as articles on 
which the public should economize tea, tobacco, wine, 
sugar, and petrol, and argued that by cutting down expen- 
diture on these imported articles we should have to import 
less from abroad. As regards tobacco his argument is 
open to criticism, for the tax upon tobacco is so heavy 
in proportion to the value of the untaxed commodity— 
about eight hundred per cent.—that it is probably 
@ greater advantage to the country to obtain the 
revenue that tebacco yields than to cut down the 
importation. It is, however, conceivable that tobacco 
might be made to yield an even greater revenue 
by a moderate increase of taxation. As regards the 
other commodities, Mr. Asquith was certainly right 
that a reduction of consumption would be beneficial to 
the nation ; but the obvious way to secure that reduction 
is by increasing taxation, and this method has the double 
advantage that so far as it fails to reduce importation to 
that extent it increases revenue. If the Cabinet would 
have the courage to double the Sugar Duty and increase 
the Tea Duty by at least fifty per cent., very tangible 
results would be immediately secured. 





A FABLE FOR THE TIMES. 


CORRESPONDENT whose letter is too lugubrious to 

be published seems to think that, because we are 
determined not to adopt the Mrs. Gummidge attitude, 
therefore we have not been aware of the need of prepara- 
tion, and have supported our Governments in their neglect 
of such preparation, either before the war or during the 
war. Perhaps the best answer to him is to reprint our 
fable of “The Ass, the Pheenix, and the Philanthropist,” 
which we published on November 9th, 1912, a period 
when the newspapers which are now adopting so 
melancholic a tone were cheerfully optimistic, and made 
no serious attempt to draw public attention to our want 
of preparation. We may aid that, as we have pointed 
out on previous occasions, when we made a great effort in 
1909 to get the Government and the country to adopt the 
true munitions policy of keeping a reserve of a million 
rifles always ready im this country, we did not receive any 
support from the Daily Mail ‘und other newspapers that 
are now crying over spilt milk, alarming our allies, and 
making those neutrals who at heart desire to join us 





frightened lest they should be coming im om the losing 
side. ” 


FABLES FOR THE TIMES. 
THE ASS, THE PH@ENIX, AND THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
(Dedicated to Lord Roberts.) 

A Pheenix once visited an Ass at his house, situated on an 
island and surrounded by many fine stacks of hay. “I have 
called,” said the Phenix, “to remind you that your fire insurance is 
very low, so low, indeed, that if yow were burned out you could 
not possibly replace this noble house and these splendid stacks.” 
The Ass was perturbed, but also annoyed, at these words. 

“Why,” said he, “do you want to bother me like this and put 
me to such terrific extra expense? I have gone on comfortably 
enough for many years with my present insurance and done very 
well and never had any serious losses. What was good enough in 
the past ought to be good enough in the present and the future.” 

“You forget,” said the Phenix, “ what a large number of bad 
characters thera ave about just now, and how ready they are to 
set fire to houses and stacks and so ruin honest men. The 
Turkey’s roost was burned down only last night, and yet she 
thought herself perfectly safe.” 

“ But,” said the Ass, though beginning to waver, “consider the 
expense and worry. I really must think of my poor chiidren. I 
should be taking the hay out of their mouths”—and with that he 
turned up the whites of his eyes and looked very solemn. 

“I don’t pretend that the expense and worry. are not heavy,” 
said the Pheenix, “but they will certainly net ruim you. Why, 
you could save it out of the money yow now waste by your extra- 
vagant way of feeding. If you preserved the good hay that you 
and your children every day trample down and waste, you could 
easily pay the extra premium.” 

“Ah!” said the Ass, “you are quite mistaken there. Liberty 
is my watchword, and if you take away my liberty and the liberty 
of my family to eat what we like, how we like, and when we like, 
we shall become mere serfs and life won’t be worth livimg. Any- 
thing is better than such misery. Fools may call it discipline and 
thrift—I call it Slavery.” 

“TI agree,” said the Phenix, “that you onght to keep your 
liberty, but in reality you would have much more security for 
freedom if you were properly insured. No bankrupt is ever a 
free man.” 

At this moment a Philanthropist who was passing hurried up 
and exclaimed to the Phenix: ‘‘ What is all this? What do you 
mean, you abandoned bird, by worrying that unfortunate Ass > 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself for trying to persuade him 
to give up his dearly bought liberty. You are a disgrace to 
humanity, or to the ashes, or whatever else it is from which you 
spring. Besides you are probably in the pay of the capitalists.” 

Turning to the Ass he went on: “There is not the slightest 
reason why you should upset yourself or feel anxious about the 
nonsense which the Pheenix has talked to you. His words are only 
prompted by his own selfish interests. He lives by Fire, and 
Insurance encourages Fire. You are quite right, too, in thinking 
that he wants to make you a slave. As to his suggestion that 
there are people who want to burn down your home and your hay 
ricks, I never heard anything so wicked. assured that his 
vapourings about bad characters are all lies. Your neighbours no 
more want to burn down your house than you want to burn down 
theirs. But remember they are only too likely to take it as an 
insult if, as the Phcenix suggests, you insure against them. In 
that case they are very likely to come and do the exact thing you 
want to prevent them doing. You will be in greater, not less, 
danger if you hurt their feelings and rouse their evil passions by 
acting in this provocative manner. Have the courage to be free. 
Listen, however, and I will tell you how you can get all the seenrity 
you require without any of the painful sacrifices which have 
been so cruelly demanded of you. I have a sovereign plan for 
avoiding the evils of fire and for arming your mind against the 
anxious thoughts that the Pheonix has put into it. Whenever 
you feel low or have any sense of danger or depression, bray 
as loud as you can and keep saying over to yourself: ‘Nobody 
wants to hurt me. Nobody would be so wicked as to do me an injury 
when I do not want to injure them.’ This will soon banish*all dis- 
turbing thoughts from your mind, and make you sleep in perfect 
security. Bray! bray! bray! whenever you feel alarmed!” 

At this the Ass felt much relieved and, braying in the most 
consolatory and self-satisfying manner, kicked the Phenix out of 
doors. 

Two days after, the Philanthropist again passed that way, and 
found the Ass sitting bruised, bleeding, and dejected by a heap 
of smoking ruins. 

“This is a very sad sight, my friend,” said the Philanthropist. 
“ What has happened to you? I am afraid you forgot to bray as 
I told you and to suggest to yourself that nobody could ever be so 
wicked as to hurt you.” 

“ Indeed I did not,” said the poor Ass. 
you told me, loud and long, and look at the result 

“T cannot understand it,” faltered the Philanthropist. “Some- 
thing must have gone wrong.” Then brightening up he added 
“But never mind, whatever happens I'll never lose faith in 
braying.” 


“TI brayed exactly as 








THE OPEN-AIR HOSPITAL AT CAMBRIDGE. 
HE fame of the “First Eastern General Hospital” at 
Cambridge has already spread far, and we welcome an 
account of the origin, methods, and marvellous successes of 
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this hospital by the Master of Christ’s College (Country Life, 
Ltd, 1s. net). The hospital, which was built very cheaply— 
naturally enough, for in this sort of open-air hospital there is 
little to build—has produced more wonderful results than 
the most expensively equipped hospitals in any of the great 
towns. All you have to do is to build little enough to let 
the pure air pass right through the wards. Each ward has 
only three walls, so that it is open to the weather; and even 
the back wall has a large aperture protected by “ louvres,” so 
that the air circulates very freely. In short, there is no more 
protection from the weather than is necessary to keep the 
patients dry and free from draughts. We are all familiar 
with the open-air treatment of various diseases, and particu- 
larly of tuberculosis, but no such startling lesson on the value 
of open air for wounds, and one may say for practically all 
diseases, has been given to us before. Even diseases like 
pneumonia and bronchitis, which by intelligent doctors are 
still commonly sheltered from any rigours of temperature, 
have followed an extraordinarily prosperous course in the 
open-air wards at Cambridge. Of course in winter the wards 
were bitterly cold. Thatdid not matter much to patients who 
had plenty of blankets and hot-water bottles. The real sufferers 
were the nurses. But they cheerfully put up with the dis- 
comfort when they marked the unprecedented progress of 
their patients. Since the establishment of the hospital six 
thousand six hundred patients have been received, with a 
death-rate of only 4°6 per thousand. Sixty cases of pneumonia 
have been treated, and ninety-five per cent. of these have 
recovered. It may be said by the sceptical that serious cases 
were not sent to this hospital, but as a matter of fact a great 
many very serious cases were sent there. 

It is strange that the open-air treatment for most diseases, 
particularly for sepsis, should not have been tried more 
systematically in hospital work before, for no educated 
person in this country is ignorant of the curative properties 
of fresh air. And as a matter of fact, the experience that 
most diseases abate more quickly in fresh air is very old. As 
Dr. W. J. Simpson says in a chapter he has added to Dr. 
Shipley’s pampblet, a hundred and fifty years ago open-air 
hospitals were used for British soldiers and sailors in time of 
war. In 1757 Dr. Lind wrote tbat in an emergency tents 
were set up in fields to receive an overflow of patients. “These 
poor fellows were thought to be badly accommodated, but it 
was very observable that most of those who lay in the cold 
tents recovered, when the mortality in the hospital, due to 
hospital fever, was so great that in some wards not one in 
three escaped.” Again :— 

“Tn 1758 Dr. Brocklesby, an army physician and a Fellow of the 

Royal College of Physicians of London, owing to the impossibility 
of obtaining sufficient accommodation for many of the sick soldiers 
returning to England from the war in France, was obliged to erect 
in the open forest a deal shed with a straw roof to keep out the 
rain. So badly was the shed constructed that the soldiers accom- 
modated in it were exposed much to the winds and vicissitudes of 
the weather. Yet, to Dr. Brocklesby’s surprise : ‘ Notwithstanding 
the extraordinary cold as well as moisture which the sick there 
lodged had suffered, remarkably fewer died of the same disease, 
though treated with the same medicines and the same regimen, 
than died anywhere else, and all the convalescents recovered much 
sooner than they did in any of the warmer and closer huts and 
barns hired round Newport, where fires and better accommodation 
of every sort could be provided for them.’ ... This experience led 
Dr. Brocklesby to build temporary hospitals of wattle, with good 
roofs, when required, and to use them in preference to others, 
Excellent results followed, even in putrid and petechial fevers. . .. 
A very striking instance of the advantages of the open-air treat- 
ment, even in the case of smallpox, accidentally occurred in 1731, 
when an epidemic of that disease prevailed at Blandford. A fire 
broke out in the hospital, and a hundred and fifty patients had to 
be treated in the open air in beds placed under the arches of 
bridges and under hedges.” 
Of course open-air treatment has been tried and its results 
have been scientifically recorded for some years at several 
hospitals, but it cannot be said that the practice has anywhere 
been adopted on a large scale. 

Perhaps the word which best expresses the advantages of 
the open-air hospital at Cambridge is “economy.” There is 
economy all round. There is economy in building and in 
maintenance; there is economy in the periods for which 
patients have to be doctored; there is economy in labour, 
since the wards are all on one level. In an ordinary hospital 
the expense, says Dr. Shipley, works out at about £200 a bed; 
and Lord Knutsford says that even this is a serious under- 
estimate, and that at the London Hospital—notoriously a 








well-managed hospital—the expense is more like £300-£400 a 
bed. In the Cambridge open-air hospital the cost is £16 a 
bed. As for the economy in the periods for which patients 
are under the doctor, it is not too much to say that in the 
open-air hospital the cure of the disease and the convalescence 
(generally regarded as a separate stage, and treated in a 
“home” after the patient has left the hospital) go on together, 
In most cases the period of tue “home” has been dispensed 
with altogether. 

The building of the hospital was like a fairy story. In 
eight weeks enough light weather-proof wards were raised 
and equipped to hold twelve hundred and forty beds. The 
medical equipment is said to be original and brilliant, but 
Dr. Shipley has some fault to find with the beds and blinds. 
The patients enjoy a freedom impossible to obtain in a closed 
ward; there is no smell of iodoform, and visitors, however 
numerous they may be, cannot pollute the atmosphere; every 
one is free from the peculiar lassitude and headache which are 
painfully well known in large hospitals. Dr. Shipley quotes 
a letter from Dr. H. S. Souttar, author of A Surgeon in 
Belgium. Dr. Souttar, after remarking on the amazing effect 
of fresh air on the septic wounds cured at Cambridge, 
continues :— 


“ And yet we go on treating these cases in the general wards of 
the great London hospitals, in the dust and grime of a great city, 
under conditions where the air can have little access and the sun 
none at all; and we bury the wounds under fomentations, shutting 
out even what little air there is, and providing an ideal culture 
ground for the organisms with which the man is struggling for 
his life. The tradition that fresh air is a danger takes a long 
time to die. In these particular cases fresh air is peculiarly effec- 
tive in two entirely distinct ways. In the first place, the organisms 
in the wounds are not those with which the surgeon has usually 
to deal. The wounds have been soiled with earth and mud, and 
the organisms we find are those which flourish in these sur- 
roundings. ‘These have for the most part the peculiar character- 
istic that they can only grow in the absence of air. If, then, we 
admit air freely to the wounds, these bacteria will rapidly perish, 
and from a state of appalling sepsis the wound will be reduced to 
one of comparative cleanliness, to the vast benefit of the patient. 
If, on the other hand, we cover the wound with fomentations, all 
these bacteria will flourish exceedingly, for there is a great deal of 
dead tissue in all these wounds for them to grow on, and our ‘ treat- 
ment’ has produced the ideal conditions for their development. In 
Belgium I have had extensive opportunities for putting this to 
the test. In the Belgian Field Hospital we were always close to 
the front, and the cases came to us direct from the trenches. We 
therefore got all the worst cases at a very early point, lacerations 
such as I have never seen on this side. We very soon found that 
to cover the wounds up deeply in dressings was fatal to the 
patient. The stench after two days was awful, and in despair we 
put the unfortunate men out in the open air, as we thought to 
die. In forty-eight hours the wounds had ceased to smell, the 
surfaces looked cleaner, and the men themselves had obviously 
turned the corner. After that experience the gangrenous cases were 
all put in the courtyard, sheltered as best they could be, not for the 
sake of the others, but for the sake of themselves. And every time 
the result was the same, the smell went, the gangrene cleared up and 
the patient recovered, except in a few cases where the organisms were 
too virulent for him to resist. But there is another reason why 
fresh air means so much to a man recovering from a septic wound. 
In any ordinary ward the air is crowded with organisms, and the 
man has to fight not only against those in his wound, but also 
against all those with which he is being constantly reinfocted 
with every breath he breathes. Every one who has worked in a 
hospital knows the sore throat which he is sure to catch after a 
holiday, when his tonsils are still virgin soil swept clean by the 
sea breeze.” 

The open-air hospital at Cambridge is on the King’s and 
Clare Athletic Ground—on one of the best cricket pitches 
in the University. Dr. Shipley gives some structural 
details :-— 

“The buildings consist of a wooden framework, the walls being 
covered externally with asbestos slabs and resting on brick 
foundations with a bitumen damp-course, generally of the same 
construction as the asbestos hut of the German Kaiser which was 
so much talked about at the earlier period of the war. The 
asbestos slabs are comparatively thin, but are impervious to 
weather, their one disadvantage being that they are apt to be 
broken by a really hard blow; but it is said that the material 
hardens as itages. The roof is of wooden boarding covered with 
‘Ruberoid,’ a bituminous weatherproof sheeting of considerable 
durability which also is largely fire-resisting.” 

The whole scheme of the hospital was thought out many years 
ago by Dr. Joseph Griffiths. The war gave him the oppor- 
tunity to put his ideas into practice. We congratulate him 
and all those members of the University who have worked 
with him to carry out a bold conception of which the effects 
on medical practice cannot yet be estimated, They are 
certain to be very great. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CHARACTERS. 
OME men only deal in virtue on a large scale. In every- 
day life they are perhaps rather selfish, rather careless in 
speech, rather apt to call retail scruple scrupulosity. They 
do not go out of their way to avoid small sufferings for man 
or beast, but in the great things of life their friends can 
prophesy that their action will always be handsome. We are 
certain that at a pinch, at any of those crises of life which 
may be called days of judgment, when men write themselves 
down good or bad, they will do well. In a shipwreck, for 
instance, they will not save themselves. Their word is their 
bond, and in any great financial dealing they will be above 
suspicion. They will show consideration where the wider 
interests of humanity are concerned, and in the face of death 
they will do themselves credit whether they die in bed or in 
battle. Perhaps in an ordinary way they may make rather a 
fuss about comfort, but upon great occasions they can cheer- 
fully live very hard. Perhaps in shillings they are not very 
generous, but for a cause they will deny themselves without a 
murmur. They occupy a very high place in the moral world 
these men and women whose virtue is wholesule. There is 
always something superior about the wholesale dealer. He 
has no shop-window, or, if he has one, it is not such 
as could advertise him—very often it is full of small 
faults. Oddly enough, they are conscious these good people 
of their moral position. That is one reason why they 
make no retail effort. They know that when the big test 
eomes they will do well. Certainty of acting handsomely in 
big matters is of the nature of a gift. We were all taught as 
children that if we would do right in little things by babit we 
should do right in big things by instinct. Good children 
believe it till they see themselves surpassed in virtue upon 
sadden occasion by some one who never tried at all. Enough 
virtue to do for daily life can be acquired, but great fortunes 
in virtue are a birthright, and men know that they have them. 
We do not mean that even to themselves they boast—boasting 
comes as a rule of want of self-confidence—but they are sure 
that when it is worth while to try they will succeed. In life 
or in death they will not disgrace themselves. They belong 
to the aristocracy of virtue, and are fitted for the government 
of the world. 

Now to the mind of the present writer what we may call 
the retail characters are, generally speaking, the most like- 
able and the most human, even though it is not possible 
frankly to say that they are the most admirable. What 
they have of virtue is in daily use. We want of them a little 
kindness, a little geniality, a little pity, a little generosity, 
and in small quantities they have these qualities ready to 
hand. Weare not sure that they could make good a great 
demand—nor are they. The truth is that wholesale virtue 
resolves itself into one quality—courage—and often characters 
in which courage predominates lack variety; besides, they are 
not infrequently rather unpleasant to live with. Hand-to- 
mouth goodness—the sort a man is always working to maintain 
—is the most attractive when seen near. The element of 
timidity is present in nearly all retail characters, and timidity, 
while it is a touching quality closely related to humility, con- 
stitutes always an element of moral danger. A man may be 
intensely scrupulous in all small matters and yet not be fit for 
a great financial temptation. That does not mean that he 
will necessarily fall into it, but there is no certainty that he 
will not do so. It has become a convention to assume that 
all not quite bad people are immaculately honest. So they 
are in small matters, but where the temptation is large, sudden, 
and indirect the case is different. Without cynicism, it must 
be admitted that only picked men can meet it. We have to take 
the edge off it with large salaries when we want to put men in 
very high places. This is one of the saddest facts of human 
nature. The apparently scrupulous man who does a slightly 
doubtful act for a very great gain is not therefore a hypocrite; 
he is a man who cannot keep his head. He may have 
endurance; he has not got courage. The man or woman wko 
strives daily, and perhaps successfully, to be unselfish will 
often read with a shiver of deeds of heroism. She will say 
and he will think: “ Had I been put to this fearful test how 
differently I might have acted; how horrible if I had dis- 
graced myself!” In vain the preacher may tell him or her 
that at the moment of trial all would be well. It is not a 
certainty; itis a hope. Many good people have no head for 





moral heights. For them “Lead us not into temptation” 
simply means “ Put us tono sudden test.” If we come back to 
the subject of money, it takes as much generosity, but far less 
courage, to give piecemeal to individuals as wholesale to 
causes. To give away a tenth of one’s income at once is to 
face a sacrifice. To give it in driblets is a different thing, 
“TI have parted with a little this month,” says the piecemeal] 
giver. “Next month I shall keep it all for myself.” He does 
not; he gives again. But to give a lump to a cause leaves 
him with a sinking of the heart, a vision of the workhouse, 
a sense of having parted with what he cannot afford, 
Have we not all been amazed, especially lately, at sudden 
deeds of great self-sacrifice by those who have certain!y 
done few little ones, and have we not also been surprised and 
dismayed by the refusal of some ordinarily unselfish person 
to respond to any unexpected call upon friendship, affection, 
or even duty? We cannot expect to find the virtues belong. 
ing to opposite temperaments in one person. For all that, we 
do occasionally come across characters as perfect in detail as 
in outline. They have not been satisfied with the knowledge 
that they will pass the examinations of life with honours. 
They have loved goodness as some men love learning, and 
have worked at it for its own sake. The very best men are 
both born and made. 

When one comes to faults instead of virtues the wholesale 
character is still the more admirable, or less despicable any- 
way. One large sin, such a thing as may get a man into 
prison, is more pitiful and less unforgivable than a thousand 
little meannesses. On the other hand, it probably does more 
harm to others, if less to a man’s self. Wholesale villainy, like 
wholesale virtue, means courage, and courage we never quite 
despise. But, apart from actual criminality, we all know a 
few people whom we imagine capable of a crime. A certain 
interest attaches to them, while nothing but repulsion can be 
felt for the retail villain. We know that a great writer could 
make the one interesting, could elicit sympathy for him, but 
could not do so for the other. 

Intelligence is a different thing from character. Wholesale 
and retail intelligences are clearly differentiated, and if we 
deal with genius, or even talent, the wholesale intellect is 
obviously the finer. But if we speak of ordinary people it is 
very doubtful which is better worth having. A second-rate 
wholesale intelligence is rather useless. All that can be said 
for it is that it preserves a hazy sense of proportion which the 
retail intelligence seldom has. It is not a satisfactory 
possession. It reduces a man’s usefulness, and sometimes 
breaks his heart. He is always an object of ridicule to his 
more practical friends. “See, you are wrong in that detail 
and ignorant of this,” they say to him. If taunts could kill 
him, he would die; and it is a wretched thing to see dimly 
both sides of every question. Happiness is most often found 
with wholesale virtue and retail intelligence, and it is 
wonderful how often these two go together. 





JOHN HUS. 

EXT Tuesday will witness the quincentenary of the 
martyrdom of John Hus at Constance. But for the war 
the event would have been appropriately commemorated both 
in Bohemia and in thiscountry. Nevertheless there isa certain 
fitness in this anniversary taking place in the midst of the 
greatest race-struggle known in history. To Bohemia the 
memory of Hus is dear because he was the representative in 
his generation of the antagonism between Czech and German. 
For the theological opinions of Hus Bohemia to-day cares 
nothing. Her patron saint is not the martyr of Constance, but 
John Wolflin of Pomuk, whom the Jesuits in the seventeenth 
century, on the look-out for some national saint to dispossess 
the memory of Hus, chose for the purpose. He was, they 
said, a confessor of Queen Joanna, who had been tortured 
and drowned by the orders of her husband, King Wenzel, 
because he refused to violate the secrets of the confessional. 
This legend, in reality the romance of a certain Dlauhowesky, 
of Longeville, writing in 1670, accomplished its purpose. John 
Hus as the prophet of Bohemia disappeared; as the national 
hero his memory is ineffaceable. The tourist in Bohemia 
will here and there come across groups of peasants praying 
before an old image. Closer examination will show that the 
image is in reality a statue of John Hus adapted to suit the 

new saint of Jesuit legend. 
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Of the thought and sympathies of Bohemia in this present 
war little trustworthy information reaches us. But here and 
there we have indications that this titanic struggle has not 
led the Czechs to renounce their hatred of all that is German. 
The misfortune of Bohemia has ever been her geographical 
position. As an outpost of the Slav races only the mountain 
ranges with which she is surrounded have saved her from 
being overrun by the conquering Teutons. But her strong, 
natural frontiers would have been ineffective against “ peaceful 
penetration ” had it not been for the intense race-consciousness 
of the country. For a thousand years the Teuton has struggled 
in different ways to dominate the land, to capture her Church, 
her schools, her freedom, and her soul; and for a thousand 
years the Czech has continued the unequal resistance. Though 
the old Bohemian kingdom has disappeared, Bohemian 
nationalism still survives. We may therefore regard it as one 
of history’s little ironies that the quincentenary of the 
martyrdom of the leader of Czech nationalism in his struggle 
with his German enemies falls within the year that witnesses 
the supreme effort of Teuton Kultur to dominate with the 
assistance of conscript Czechs, not only the Czech and Slav, 
but the whole of Europe. 

The issues involved in the martyrdom of Hus were curiously 
complex. To some extent the victim of German hatred, he 
also suffered from the deadly feuds of the schools. A genera- 
tion that cares little for philosophy cannot understand the 
fury with which the Realist and the Nominalist pursued each 
other in mediaeval times. Furthermore, the mediaeval Univer- 
sities were divided into “‘nations.” Where such divisions were 
other than artificial the type of philosophy cultivated by the 
“ nations” often became a racial matter. This was especially 
true in the University of Prague. As the first University 
founded in Germany (1347), Prague rapidly attracted crowds 
of students, who were divided into the four “nations” 
of Bohemians, Bavarians, Saxons, and Poles. The division 
was more than nominal; it led in the schools as in the streets 
to endless fights. Whatever one “nation” espoused was con- 
demned in a body by another. The Germans embraced 
Nominalism, of itself a sufficient reason for the Ozechs to 
become uncompromising Realists. John Hus, as the leader 
of the Czechs, was of necessity a thorough-paced Realist, and 
as such welcomed the incoming to Prague of the works 
of the greater Realist, the famous John Wycliffe. In 
this city of intense hatreds the battle of the schools soon 
passed into one of sterner mood. The Bavarian and Saxon 
“nations” controlled the Senate, so the Czechs, under the leader- 
ship of Hus, persuaded Wenzel, the Bohemian King, to give 
the Czech “nation” three votes instead of one. After a short 
struggle, the three “nations” quitted Prague and founded the 
purely German University of Leipzig. The victory was 
ascribed to Hus, who was at once appointed Rector of the 
mutilated Czech University that survived. But the expelled 
Germans had their revenge. They spread abroad the tale 
that they had quitted Prague for fear of being infected with 
the heresies of Wycliffe. The odium philosophicum passed 
into the more deadly odium theologicum, and Hus, who had 
taken up the writings of Wycliffe because of his Realist 
sympathies, found himself condemned, even by former friends, 
for theological views into which he had drifted, almost 
unconsciously, certainly without full understanding of all 
their bearings. 

As a theologian Hus is of secondary importance. His Latin 
writings contain little that is original ; their argument is almost 
wholly borrowed from Wycliffe, while entire passages, mistakes 
and all, are transferred without acknowledgment or alteration 
from the works of the English master. His Czech sermons 
would long since have ceased to be read, even among his own 
people, had he not stood forth as the representative of the 
nation. Even his undoubted zeal as a reformer was not 
without its racial side. The most crying abuse of the Czech 
Church was its anti-nationalism. In the towns it had become 
an alien institution, all the highest offices in which were held 
by Germans. 

We have dealt somewhat fully with the racial position of 
Hus, because not otherwise is it possible to understand his 
hold upon the Czech nation. With the doctrines of Wycliffe 


which Hus adopted Bohemia to-day, with her adherence to 
Rome, has neither sympathy nor understanding. But with 
John Hus as the leader of the Czechs in their etruggle with 
the Germans her heart still beats in love. 


Bohemia also is 


singularly fortunate in that her hero stood out as a central 
figure on one of the greatest stages of all times. Though un- 
equal in intellect or intensity to John Wycliffe, Hus, through 
the accident of the times, is better known. 

For six months the trial of Hus formed one of the main 
concerns of the greatest Council the Church had witnessed 
since Nicaea. To Constance there had come Ambassadorsand 
Deputies from every State of Europe. Pope John XXIL 
had arrived on October 28th, 1414 As he approached 
Constance he gave way to gloomy forebodings, “A ditch,” 
he cried, “ where foxes are trapped.” His fears were speedily 
realized. The Council set to work to end the Great Schism 
by deposing John as well as the two Anti-Popes, Gregory and 
Benedict. For a few days, in fact, in June, 1415, Pope John, 
who had vainly tried to flee from Constance, was a fellow- 
prisoner with John Hus, Three years later the Florentines 
purchased John’s release. The ex-Pope died at Florence a few 
months after obtaining his liberty, and lies buried under one 
of Donatello’s masterpieces. There, like the Bishop in St 
Praxed’s, he can 

“hear the blessed mutter of the Mass, 
And see God made and eaten all day long, 
And feel the steady candle-flame, and taste 
Good, strong, thick, stupefying incense-smoke.” 

The deposition of a Pope was not the only memorable event 
in this extraordinary Council. At Constance there begins the 
story of the rise of Prussia. The house is still standing in 
which on April 30th, 1415, Frederick, Burggraf of Nuremberg, 
was invested by the Emperor Sigismund with the Mark of 
Brandenburg. For four hundred thousand gulden Sigismund 
had sold the vacant fief to the thrifty Hohenzollerns. Strange 
how altered would have been the future of Europe but for 
this mercantile transaction! Frederick the Great would have 
been the Count of a petty fief, and Germany and Europe— 
but it is useless to speculate. 

But to the thousands of ecclesiastics who thronged the 
streets of Constance this beginning of the Hohenzollerns was 
a matter of little moment. They were far more interested in 
the trial of the Czech rebel, John Hus. The journey of 
Hus to Constance had been a triumphal progress, which 
strengthened the sanguine delusions with which he had set 
out to alter the irrevocable policy of Rome. Hus soon found 
that he was tilting against a stone wall. Three weeks after 
his arrival he was arrested, and eight days later (December 6th, 
1414) he was removed “to a dark cell hard by the latrines” in 
the monastery of the Blackfriars on an island in the lake. A 
week in this hole brought on a fever from which he only 
slowly recovered. But in January, 1415, he was once more able 
to resume his interrupted correspondence. His letters written 
from his prison form, in fact, the most lasting, certainly 
the most human, memorial of his character. 

For months his trial slowly dragged on, oftentimes sus- 
pended by the greater conflict between Pope John and the 
Council. But after the deposition of the Pope there was 
more leisure to devote to the heretic. On May 4th an interim 
report was brought in. Wycliffe was condemned on two 
hundred and sixty different counts. His writings were 
ordered to be burnt, and his bones to be dug up and cast out 
of the graveyard at Lutterworth. In accordance with this 
decision, early in June, in the refectory of the Franciscan 
Council—a building still standing—Hus was brought up for 
formal condemnation before a congregation of the Council. 
For a month the battle of words and arguments went on. 
Both the Emperor Sigismund and the Council were anxious to 
obtain a professed penitent whom they could reduce to power- 
lessness. For this end they exhausted the resources of 
casuistry. But Hus remained firm. “Know,” he wrote on 
June 27th to the University of Prague, “ that I have revoked 
nothing, abjured nothing.” Losing patience at last, the 
Council proceeded to act. On July 6th, at six o'clock in the 
morning, Hus was brought to the Cathedral. While Mass 
was being sung he was kept outside the door; this over, he 
was placed in the middle of the aisle. The sentence of the 
Council was read and his priest’s robes stripped off him. A 
paper crown a yard high with three demons painted on it 
“clawing his soul with their nails” was then fastened on his 
head. Handed over by Sigismund to the Magistrates of 
Constance, Hus was at once led out to die. On arriving at 
the execution ground, where now is the granite monument 





to his memory, Hus kneeled and prayed “with a joyful 
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countenance.” The paper crown that he was wearing fell off and 
he smiled. “Put it on again wrong way up,” cried the mob, 
“that he may be burnt with the devils he has served.” His 
hands were tied behind his back and Hus fastened to the stake. 
“ Turn him round towards the west,” cried the crowd; “he is 
a heretic; he must not face the east.” A rusty chain was 
wound round his neck, and two faggots placed under bis feet. 
For the last time the Marshal of the Empire asked him 
whether he would recant and save his life. Said Hus with a 
loud voice :— 

“God is my witness that the evidence against me is false. I 


have never thought nor preached save with the one intention of 
men, if possible, from their sins. In the truth of the 


gospel have written, taught, and preached, to-day I will gladly 


So they heaped three cartloads of straw and wood around him, 
and poured pitch thereon. When the flames were lighted, 
“he sang twice, with a loud voice: ‘Christ, Thou Son of the 
Living God, have mercy upon me.’ When he began the third 
elause: ‘Who was conceived of the Virgin Mary,’ the wind blew 
the flames in his face. So, as he was praying, moving his lipsand 
head, he died in the Lord.” 

When all was over the ashes were heaped in a barrow and 
tilted into the Rhine. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION AND COTTON 

FOR EXPLOSIVES. 
(To tue Epitor or tux “ Srecraron.’’] 
Srr,—As one who has been advocating national registration 
as the first step towards the mobilization of the nation, Iam 
pleased to see that Mr. Long introduced in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday a Bill for the formation of a national 
registry. 

On May 18th I wrote to the Press of the country pointing 
out the necessity for national registration, and my letter had 
a very large circulation, through the Press and otherwise, on 
May 20th. At the request of a considerable number of corre- 
spondents I followed this up by the formulation of a scheme 
showing how registration could be carried out simultaneously, 
quickly, and effectively by making use of the municipal 
machinery, assisted by voluntary workers. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that, in order to atone for the serious loss of time 
which has already elapsed in putting such a scheme in 
operation, there will be no delay in giving effect to the 
measure when it becomes law. 

I am convinced that national registration will be of immense 
assistance to Mr. Lloyd George in carrying out his proposals. 
Of course every one is deeply concerned in making up the lee- 
way in the provision of munitions of war, and it is much to be 
hoped that there will now be a thorough co-operation of the 
industrial, mercantile, financial, scientific, transport, and 
labour interests with the Government, which has been 
advocated from the commencement of the war. If the 
Industrial Council which was appointed by the Government 
in 1911, and which consists of an equal representation of both 
Capital and Labour, were also brought into requisition, there 
would be no cause to regret that certain large bodies of 
workers have refused to accept compulsory arbitration. All 
that is necessary in their case is a fair hearing of matters in 
dispute by a body composed of experienced representatives of 
employers and workmen. 

But there is another matter of quite as much importance, 
and one which I have constantly brought forward. I refer to 
the economic problem of the prevention of supplies, especially 
of munitions of war, from reaching enemy countries, which I 
am convinced will be the decisive factor in bringing this 
colossal war toan end. For example, I am afraid the British 
Government does not yet fully appreciate the importance of 
preventing cotton, which is the main factor in producing high 
explosives, from reaching enemy countries from any part of 
the world. So far back as August, foreseeing a probable 
disaster to the cotton industry of the world through the 
outbreak of war, I made proposals for dealing with the cotton 
which, but for the war, would have gone to Germany and 
Austria. 

The method I proposed could have been carried through 
through the usual trade channels. As it is, large quantities 
of cotton have filtered through neutral countries to both 





Germany and Austria. Owing to the price to which cotton 
fell, the purchase could probably have been effected below the 
cost of production. As is well known, cotton does not 
deteriorate if properly packed and warehoused, and will keep 
for years. Had this been done, the susceptibilities and 
interests of neutral countries, of which so much has been 
made, would have been respected, and those of the neutral 
countries which consume cotton could have been supplied 
with their ordinary requirements, and the difficulties of 
dealing with the cotton problem would thus have been 
immensely reduced. The sum required to carry out the 
transaction would bave amounted to between sixty and 
seventy million pounds sterling, which I contend would have 
been an excellent investment, more especially if it had pre. 
vented the enemy countries from getting cotton for the manu- 
facture of explosives, aircraft, &c. Even if a loss had been 
entailed, what is that in comparison with the awful loss of 
life and the estimated daily cost to us of three millions 
sterling P 

In making these proposals I had two objects in view, one 
of which was the reduction of the inevitable loss to the cotton 
growers, merchants, spinners, manufacturers, and the dis- 
tributors of cotton goods. American cotton fell from 74d. 
to 4d. per pound, and the cotton grown in other countries, 
such as India and Egypt, of course fell sympathetically. A 
rise or fall of an average of a halfpenny per pound on the 
eotton crop of the world represents about £20,000,000. Owing 
to the educational work which was carried on at the beginning 
of the present cotton season, and the enormous amount of 
cotton used for explosives, the price of raw cotton has risen 
considerably, and thus through the improved position of the 
cotton planter the chances of a disaster to the cotton trade of 
the world have been largely reduced. My second object, by 
far the most important, was to render it much more difficult 
for the enemy countries to secure cotton through neutral 
countries. 

I contend that it is the business of statesmen to look ahead 
and provide for contingencies, and had such proposals as these 
received the consideration their importance demanded I 
venture to think that the position of the Allies to-day would 
have been vastly better than it is. Until a few months ago 
aeroplane cloth, which is so largely made in Lancashire, was 
undoubtedly getting to enemy countries through neutral 
countries, and it is a question if this is entirely stopped 
to-day. 

In conclusion, and referring again to national registration, 
which must apply to women as well as to men, I would like 
to point out that the organization of women and children and 
the work they are carrying on in Germany at the present 
time are perfectly remarkable. One of the great services 
which national registration would render to this country 
would be to bring home to every one—especially to those who, 
largely through ignorance, fail to appreciate the extreme 
gravity of the situation—the imperative demand for personal 
service in this unparalleled national crisis.—I am, Sir, &c., 

83 York Street, Manchester. Cuarites W. Macara. 





“THE PRIVILEGE OF AN ENGLISHMAN.” 
[To raz Eprror or tax “Specrator.” | 
Srr,—There is one privilege which an Englishman has which 
is not shared by any other European nation. That privilege 
is neither asked for nor desired by other nations in Europe, 
for they are more democratic than we are. The privilege I 
refer to is the right which an Englishman has fo refuse to 
defend his country. Some journals and some people seem 
to think that this right is the most priceless and precious 
privilege of all. They think the right of the individual rises 
superior to the need of the State. It will be a great calamity 
if this war concludes without every man being brought to 
feel that the country which bred him and which protects 
him has the right to claim his services. It will be worth any 
amount of reverses and many dark and anxions days if only 
at the end of this war the sense of personal responsibility 
towards the State can be driven home to every one. It is sad, 
but true, that the love of the Fatherland in Germany is much 
more universal than it is here. In Mr. Graham’s letter on 
“Quakerism and This War” (Spectator, June 26th) he says: 
“ Our ideals are out of joint with some pressing immediate 
facts.” This sentence answers his whole letter. The facts 
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will not fit his theories—so much the worse for facts.—I am, 
Sir, Xc., E. L. OLIver. 


The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 


[Mr. Oliver’s excellent point as to the slacker’s claim was 
anticipated over two hundred years ago by Captain George 
St. Loe, R.N., who in the reign of William and Mary wrote 
adbrilliant pamphlet in favour of Universal Military Service. 
Here are his actual words. They prove him a master of the 
ironic method :— 

« All Englishmen then have, as you say, Gentlemen, a Liberty 
not to fight for their Country, and no Body can make ’em do it, 
unless they, Kind Hearts, should happen to be in a good humour, 
and offer their Service themselves; tho’ the English Fleet should 
be sunk, and the Army destroy'd, yet Englishmen may stand still 
with their Hands in their Pockets and look on, and no Body can 
make ’em strike a Stroke. This is their Liberty, and no Body 
has a Word to say to it; nay, tho’ the Kingdom itself were sure 
to be lost, our Laws, Liberties, Religion, Government and. all 
with it, yet neither the King nor the Parliament, nor both of 
them together with all their Laws and all their Authority, can 
make a Man of ’em Fight to prevent it.” 


—Ep. Spectator.] 





PRINCIPLES OF WAR TAXATION. 
[To tue Epiron or tue “ Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—The need which is arising for increased taxation for the 
current year will no longer be questioned when it is realized 
that, on our present taxation basis, the daily expenditure, 
spread over the year, will exceed the daily revenue by some 
two and a half million pounds, while only a comparatively 
small proportion of that can be raised by the loan of English 
money—how small a proportion may be judged from the fact 
that even in prosperous peace times the whole national savings 
available for all kinds of investments were considerably less 
than a million per day; so that now, having already raised by 
loan three hundred and thirty-one millions for the war, we 
cannot expect to keep up, by loan of English money, more than 
a fraction of our requirements, whatever may be the rate of 
interest offered. It is obvious that a much larger proportion 
of the nation’s income of, say, nearly seven millions a day 
before the war must be taken in the form of taxation. Just 
as the war has necessitated a number of extraordinary social 
measures, so will it justify a revolution in certain economic 
ideas. The directions in which the wealthy can be taxed are 
many and obvious, and need not be discussed. The drastic 
national economy now indispensable must not halt at the 
limit of taxing simple luxuries, but must go further, and take 
the form of a simultaneous effort to prevent waste of national 
energy. As a single instance, what can be more important 
than to reduce coal consumption to the utmost? At this 
time a tax on railway tickets, the simplicity of which 
has secured its adoption on the Continent in peace times, 
can be economically justified as a restraint on unnecessary 
travelling, and an inducement to people to save and 
invest in the War Loan. It might be argued that, the 
Government having guaranteed minimum railway receipts, 
any loss by diminished passenger traffic would fall on the 
Government. The answer to this is that it might be true 
economy to reduce our railway expenditure, even at a small 
cash loss to Government, but that there is no reason to 
suppose that a loss would result, for itis probable that the 
tax on the tickets would more than compensate for any loss 
caused in passenger receipts from rather fewer passengers, 
while a diminished train service should be possible, which 
would reduce maintenance expenses and set free labour from 
our mines and railways, which labour would be available for 
the country’s needs. The mind of the public official is 
proverbially too ready to treat any new economic suggestion 
as a heresy, but Mr. McKenna, it may be hoped, will not find 
himself bound by the shibboleths of his predecessor in office, 
who, it will be remembered, dismissed with a curt official 
answer an inquiry in the House some time ago as to the 
possibility of the taxation of extraordinary war profits. The 
House of Commons greeted with laughter Mr. Walton's 
appeal the other day for the nation to lead the simple life at 
this crisis of its life! In such an atmosphere is there any 


hope that our leaders as a body will at last develop the “long 
views” which Mr. Asquith enunciated at the outbreak of 
war as a preliminary to the late Government’s lulling the 
nation to sleep with “ business as usual” P—I am, Sir, &c., 


TAXING WAGES AND WAR PROFITS. 
[To rue Eprron or tas “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—You have published several very interesting letters 
on the anomalies and inequalities of the Super Tax. Will you 
allow me to call attention to what appears to me to be another 
instance in point? In order to draw up his annual balance- 
sheet a manufacturer has to set on one side his receipts and 
on the other his expenditure on production, wages, insurances, 
&c.; but before striking a balance he has to add to his receipts 
the value of goods produced but unsold up to date—in other 
words, his stock in hand. The resulting balance shows his 
profits for the year, and on this figure (on a three years’ 
average) his Income Tax is assessed. So far he has no 
complaint, save perbaps that what is called an Income Tax 
is in fact a Profit Tax, and, according to Professor Armitage 
Smith, “‘a tax on general profits is a tax on capital.” Asa 
considerable part of his profit for the year is locked up in 
unsold stock, it is not necessarily income—or “spendable 
cash.” A change of fashion or a freak of public taste may 
render his stock, or a part of it, unsaleable, and it may have to 
be wasted; a forced sale would probably realize less than the 
valuation price. When Super Tax was first introduced we 
were assured (unless I am much mistaken) that it was a 
personal tax payable on the spendable income of the individual. 
When the partner in a manufacturing firm is assessed for 
Super Tax, the basis of his assessment is his share of profits 
in his business, not-of income derived from his business. For 
the reasons given above, it frequently happens that a man’s 
income is very much less than his share of profits. The 
result is, as I can testify, that many men whose personal 
“spendable” incomes do not approach £5,000 have had to 
pay Super Tax.—I am, Sir, &c., x. 





[To ras Eprrorm or tux “Srecraton,”] 

Srz,—With reference to Mr. W. W. Paine’s letter in your 
issue of June 26th, perhaps you will allow me to give you 
another instance of the unfair way Super Tax is assessed. 
A man retired from business at the end of last year and his 
income for the year 1915-16 is thereby reduced to such a 
figure that he would not really be liable for Super Tax. Yet 
the authorities insist upon his return for Super Tax being 
assessed upon his share of the profits of his former business 
for the year 1914-15 as assessed to Income Tax. Super Tax 
is a fair tax when assessed upon a man’s actual income, but it 
becomes unjust when assessed, as in the above case, upon a 
fictitious income.—I am, Sir, &c., RETIRED. 





QUAKERS AND THIS WAR. 
[To raz Eprroz or tas “Srecratos.”) 

Srr,—Your note to my letter of last week describes my 
“ignorant and arrogant” remarks about our diplomacy as 
based on the “ill-informed grumbling” of one public man, 
and the “chatter” of another. It is right to say that this is 
not so. My opinion on the Morocco affair is derived from 
Mr. Morel’s Ten Years of Secret Diplomacy, a carefully 
written and well-documented work, issued as a new edition 
by the Union of Democratic Control for a shilling, and, so 
far as I know, unanswered. I think you would find it very 
informing: and I cannot plead “ ignorance” for my view, how- 
ever perverse. The arrogance must be a matter of opinion. 
To be just, one has to guard against one’s strong bias for 
one’s own people, and I am proud to believe that Great 
Britain has nothing to fear from a judgment scrupulously 
just, and that history will make of our share in this tragedy 
a ‘creditable record, and place the blame mainly elsewhere. 
But you will not wish me to argue the question at length.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Joun W. Grawam. 

Dalton Hall, Manchester. 

(If Mr. Graham will refer to the Spectator of June 8th, 
1912, p. 910, he will find expressed there our view of Morocco 
in Diplomacy, by E. D. Morel (“The Dreams of Mr. Morel”). 
We show in the aforesaid notice that, instead of Mr. Morel’s 
book being authoritative, it is a black jungle of prejudice— 
“a muddy mixture of pride and ignorance.”—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LIBRARY OF LOUVAIN UNIVERSITY. 


[To tas Epviror or tae “Srecraron.”) 


Srr,—Sir Alfred Hopkinson recently announced, through 





Ex-Rartway ManaGer. 


your columns, the generous action of the John Rylands 
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Library at Manchester in offering to house and catalogue any 
books that may be collected towards the restoration of the 
ruined Library of Louvain University. The offer is one 
which cannot be welcomed too warmly, and will greatly 
facilitate action in the direction desired by all those who 
reprobate the act of uncivilized barbarism committed by the 
German Army. There is, however, some danger lest the 
various efforts which are being made in this direction should 
overlap and lead to confusion, and it is desirable that steps 
should be taken to combine and co-ordinate them. For 
example, the Classical Association (on the initiative of some 
Cambridge scholars) issued an appeal to its members some 
months ago for contributions of books, and it is possible that 
other movements to the same end are on foot. It is plainly 
possible to combine such efforts with that of the Rylands 
Library, and I think I can say, on behalf of the Council 
of the Classical Association, that they will be ready to merge 
their appeal in the larger scheme announced by Sir A. 
Hopkinson, which provides not only for the collection of 
books, but for their storage and cataloguing. 

The central co-ordinating organization, however, which the 
situation requires should be of a national character, and 
capable of entering into communication with similar organiza- 
tions in other countries. It may therefore be of interest to 
your readers to mention that a Committee formed of members 
of the Institut de France recently approached the Council of 
the British Academy with an invitation to the Academy to 
co-operate in the formation of an International Committee for 
the restoration of the Louvain Library, which would act through 
national Committees in each country concerned. The invitation 
was accepted, and a Committee is in process of formation 
under the leadership of Viscount Bryce, the President of the 
British Academy. 

It will be obvious that there is nothing in this action on the 
part of the British Academy which is in the least incompatible 
with the offer made by the Rylands Library. It merely 
provides for that co-ordination of effort which is required by 
the generous rivalry which now exists to'repay a portion of 
our debts to gallant Belgium, and to make-good, so far as in 
us lies, one of the crimes against humanity of which the 
German Army has been guilty. The notification of the 
existence of this international organization may be of interest 
to all who are concerning themselves with this matter.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Freprric G. Kenyon. 

British Museum. 

[Admirable; but we must not forget, as was lately pointed 
out by a correspondent of the Spectator, that Germany owes a 
debt to the Library of Louvain, and that we must see it is 
liquidated. We hate reprisals, but this will. be no reprisal— 
merely the restoration of stolen goods. We must not burn 
or pillage a German library to make up for the evil done at 
Louvain, but we can quite justly say, “ You shall not keep 
your plunder.”—Ep. Spectator. } 





BREAD FOR PRISONERS. 
[To tmz Eprron ov tax “Srecraror.”] 
Sm,—May we bring to your notice an admirable work which 
has been started here lately by our British Vice-Consul of 
Montreux—M. Marcel Cuénod—for providing British prisoners 
with bread—bread which is of an extremely nutritive quality, 
and which, owing to Switzerland’s neutrality, has hitherto 
never failed to reach the prisoner himself? The parcels in 
question take only five days in transit, an acknowledgment 
having been received four days subsequently. M. Cuénod 
personally supervises the packing of the parcels, which weigh 
twelve pounds, and contain, in addition to the bread, a selec- 
tion from the following articles: very good tinned beef, soup 
lozenges, chocolate, cocoa, condensed milk, rice, cheese, dried 
fruit and vegetables, and soap. To each parcel is always 
added a fivepenny packet of tobacco or a shilling tin of better 
tobacco for an officer. By permission, a copy of the “ Active 
Service” Testament may be included im the parcel. It may 
be mentioned incidentally that the loaves of bread are cut 
into slices and baked a second time before sending, and proof 
of the excellence of this proceeding has just been received, 
since two pareels sent on May 15th and 25th to a prisoner 
who had unfortunately died were returned intact, and 
the bread was in perfect condition, though very bard. 
Besides sending food to special individuals, M. Cuénod 





has a “ General Fund” for friendless prisoners, for which he 
is just now making a special appeal, since it has lately trans. 
pired that many are friendless and have hitherto received no 
help of any kind. The names of several men, some sergeants 
among them, have been received by M. Cuénod, who in the 
different camps have undertaken to distribute amongst the 
needy anything that can be sent. Ten shillings a week, or 
2a month, will keep a prisoner thus supplied with parcels, 
and every one must realize the importance of sending money 
regularly until the end of the war, as, alas! the condition of 
prisoners is not likely to improve ; but needless to add that the 
smallest contributions will be gratefully received in money 
orders or cheques. They should be addressed to M. Marcel 
Cuénod, British Vice-Consulate, Montreux. It may be added 
that, besides the certainty of the bread reaching the prisoners 
in good condition, both time and expense are economized by 
sending food from Switzerland. The parcels are forwarded 
from Montreux, but through the protection of the Swiss 
Agency for Help to Prisoners of War, the British section 
having been organized by Mrs. Grant Duff, The Legation, 
Berne.—We are, Sir, &c., M. J. anv N. M. 
Vevey, Switzerland. 





AN APPEAL. 
(To tae Eprron or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—May I venture to ask the hospitality of your columns 
to bring before the public the enclosed appeal, which even at 
this time, when the claims upon charitable people are so 
numerous, will, it is hoped, interest many of your readers? 
The Committee would be grateful if you could find space to 
insert the appeal—time is short—in your next issue, and more 
grateful still if it is so fortunate as to secure your support.— 
I an, Sir, &c., ELuta GUILLEMARD. 


A movement is on foot in France to help the children of French 
soldiers, by providing in cases of need assistance to the mothers, 
in addition to the subvention given by the State. It is hoped 
to establish in each arrondissement of Paris an office where the 
birth of each child can be registered and means taken to provide 
assistance to the mothers. 

To obtain funds for the promotion of this scheme, a charitable 
performance is being organized, which will, it is hoped, be held in 
London in the second fortnight of July. Details of the perform- 
ance will be advertised later. It will include a seventeenth-century 
ballet of Scarlatti’s music, in which Miles. Dimitriu and Caryatis, 
of the Théatre des Arts and the Odéon, will appear, having offered 
to come to London specially for the purpose. Mlle. Johnson, 
premiére danscuse of the Paris Opera, will give dances expressly 
arranged for this occasion, and Mlle. Gabrielle Dorziat, of the 
Vaudeville, will recite. 

A British Committee is in course of formation, which includes 
the following names: V. Hussey-Walsh, Esq. (President), Lady 
St. Helier, Lady J. P. Mellor, Lady Guillemard, the Hon. Mrs. 
W. H. Goschen, Mrs. Allhusen, Mrs. Leggett, Miss Amy Carter 
(Hon. Secretary Shakespearean Memorial Society), H. Harris 
Brown, Esq. Hon. Secretary: Mile, Colas, 1 Embankment 
Gardens, Chelsea, 8. W. 

Subscriptions in aid of the expenses of the performance will be 
gratefully received at the address given above by Mlle, Colas, who 
will also furnish all information as to tickets, &c. 





“ DE-ALCOHOLIZATION,” 

[To vax Epiton or tue “Srecraror.”] 
S1r,—De-alcoholization is a subject which surely calls for 
much more than a passing reference. If practicable and 
widely adopted, it will go further towards solving the drink 
question satisfactorily than any measure at present known, 
Mr. Overbeck, writing in the last number of the Spectator as 
a chemical expert, shows that de-alcobolization is practicable. 
Most of us know many people, whose example would be very 
influential, who say that they would cease from drinking 
alcoholic liquors if they could get really palatable non- 
alcoholic beverages to replace them. This has generally been 
believed hitherto to be impossible. Mr. Overbeck, and 
your editorial note on his letter, seem to prove that now, at 
any rate, this belief is erroneous. With the general adoption 
of de-alcoholization the “moderate drinker,” in the form of 
a disseminator of a taste for strong drink, would disappear. 
Liquor of all kinds would be imbibed, not for its nearly 
immediate effects, but for its agreeable flavour, just as fruit 
and most table dishes are consumed. Still, no wine-growing, 
brewing, or distilling interest would suffer. The wording of 
your editorial note prompts me to give a personal reference. 
My cellar for a considerable time past has had in it a stock 
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of non-alcoholic beer. In appearance it closely resembles the 
well-known “ Pilsener,” to which it is but slightly, if at all, 
inferior in favour. It has, I readily admit, one weak point. 
The percentage of bottles the contents of which are turbid 
and unsightly, though not high, is certainly higher than is 
the case with ordinary lager beer.—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. 





MR. OLIVER ON COMPULSION. 
(To rue Epiror or tus “Srecrator.” 
Sin, —The letter which Mr. Le Bas writes to you had already 
appeared in a well-known Liberal daily, with an addition 
implying that Mr. Oliver’s “absurd” statement was due to 
his being “a well-known advocate of conscription.” I was 
only withheld from replying to that letter by the fact that 
the editor a few days before had burked a letter of mine 
pointing out gross historical blunders on this very subject. 
Though I am a Liberal, I have never been able to get a really 
fair hearing on the compulsory service question from any 
Liberal paper but the Nation ; and Iacknowledge this courtesy 
all the more unreservedly because the editor of that journal 
would have more excuses than any other editor for refusing 
to discuss the question. Mr. Oliver, now that his attention 
is called to the matter, would doubtless admit some real 
exaggeration in his sentence. But let us take the evidence of 
a military writer who, however inaccurate in his statements 
as to the past history of recruiting and as to the conditions 
among foreign nations, has had great experience of modern 
British conditions, and who is (or was until recently) as 
opposed to “conscription” as Mr. Le Bas himself. In 1911 
an official book against compulsory service was published by 
Sir Ian Hamilton, under the auspices of Lord Haldane, who 
specially based himself, in the first two pages of his preface, 
on Sir Ian’s wide knowledge of British recruiting conditions. 
On p. 106 of that book Sir Ian says plainly: “ The majority of 
eighteen-to-nineteen-year-old recruits enlist because they have 
just ceased to be boys, and are unable to find regular employ- 
ment as men. About four-fifths of them come to us because 
they cannot get @ job at fifteen shillings a week.” It would 
appear, therefore, that Mr. Oliver has erred by ten per cent. on 
one side, and Mr. Le Bas (who says that hunger-recruits are 
the exception) by at least fifty per cent. on the other.—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. G. CouLTon. 
Great Shelford, Cambridge. 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE WAR. 
[To raz Eprror or tax “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sin,—The letters you receive are incontestable testimony to 
the widespread distress experienced by Christian men in the 
painful and difficult dilemma encountered by them at this 
present time. And it must be conceded on all hands that 
the problem with which they are faced is one which cannot 
be put by and is not to be disposed of lightly. If in the 
course of the discussion now going forward reference has been 
made to Ecce Homo, it haseluded my observation, Will you 
allow me to say that in the chapters of that volume on “ The 
Law of Resentment” and “The Law of Forgiveness” is 
matter which the studious reader will find very helpful to 
steadiness of thought and clearness of vision? Also that in 
the Contemporary for May there is a short paper by Princ’>al 
Forsyth well adapted to bring to a sound judgment and to 
ease of conscience those who are still bewildered and in doubt 
as to the part which a Christian man or a Christian nation 
should take in this tremendous conflict? A propos of Ecce 
Homo, it may be stated that, with regard to Germany, 
nominalism must be discarded; pragmatism alone will serve. 
Whatever she may call herself, she is, and must be considered 
to be, a heathen Power, and not an ignorant heathen either, 
but a heathen who knows very well indeed what she is about. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. Hotmpen. 
Ilfracombe. 





VOLUNTARY WORKERS IN HOSPITALS. 
[To tas Epiron or tus “Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—The article in your issue of June 19th on “ Territorial 
Hospitals at Home” will be appreciated by the members of 
Voluntary Aid Detachments who are working in the large 
military hospitals, and who often stand in need of encourage- 
ment. May I plead through your columns for a more kindly 
and generous welcome on the part of the trained staff of suck 








hospitals towards these voluntary workers? They recognize 
that their position is a subordinate one, and they behave 
accordingly; but the common complaint is that they meet 
with but scant civility, and often gross discourtesy, from the 
trained and paid staff. I see no reason for their being made 
to feel like unwelcome intruders, for, as your correspondent 
“Z.” justly observes, “without the help of these organiza- 
tions the difficulty in nursing the wounded would have been 
very great.” Even military discipline can be observed 
without destroying the amenities of life.—I am, Sir, &., 
F. 8. 





“THE KISS OF THE SUN FOR PARDON.” 
(To rae Eprrom or tas “Srxcraron.”’] 
S1r,—May I trespass on your valuable space to ask if any of 
your readers could tell me (a) the correct rendering of the 
following lines; (b) the author P— 
“The kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth, 
God is nearer man’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else upon earth.” 
The third line is also rendered “One is nearer God's heart,” 
and “on” takes the place of “upon” in the fourth line, 
according to an advertisement, which charges 17s. 6d. extra for 
carving it on a garden seat, and describes it as “much 
favoured by the garden lover”! I have often asked about 
these lines, but have never got a satisfactory answer. The 
Spectator—though a week late—is a great joy to me out bere. 
—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN BEegnars. 
Artists Rifles, B.E.F. [The Back of the Front]. 





LONGS AND SHORTS. 


(To rams Eprroz or raz “ Srscraron.”") 


S1zr,—Your article on “ Longs and Shorts” (June 12th) seems 
to invite contributions to its collection. 

Under the heading of “Shorts ” (of the initial-letter variety) 
may I mention an Indian shop in the bazaar at Simla dis- 
playing the notice “S.P.Q.R.”? If you inquire within you 
are informed that these letters stand for “Small Profits, 
Quick Returns.” My father used to delight in a story of 
a religious-minded but businesslike lady, who tipped her 
nephew a sovereign on condition that he kept account of its 
spending. When she saw his first account she was delighted 
to see many items of expenditure debited to “S.P.G.,” but on 
inquiry found that this was short for “ Something, Probably 
Grub.” 

Turning to “ Longs,” I think Wordsworth’s paraphrase for 
tea is eclipsed by Tennyson, who, apparently by way of toning 
down the idea of hilarity associated with champagne, describes 
it in “In Memoriam” as “the grape of Eastern France.” 

Your article, more seriously treated, raises a nice point 
in literary style. That standard authority, The King’s English, 
is, if I remember right, very hard on the sort of periphrasis 
at which you poke fun. In one place, I think, it refers with 
scorn to some journal describing the late Mr. Chamberlain as 
“the Birmingham dictator.” But periphrasis seems to have 
its legitimate and proper use in saving mental effort to the 
reader as well as in merely saving him from the boredom of 
repetition. For instance, you call a man by his name in the 
firat sentence, and so particularize him and concentrate the 
reader's mind forcibly on his individuality. You need not do 
this in every succeeding sentence in which the same person 
has to be mentioned. You can descend to a lower level of 
preciseness, and 80 save the reader mental effort, by classing your 
subject subsequently in some species to which he belongs, 
merely adding an epithet sufficiently appropriate, or adding 
nothing except the pronoun “this” or “that.” On this theory 
“the Birmingham dictator,” for instance, stands condemned, 
not because the words are a periphrasis, but because they 
raised and begged a question which was probably irrelevant to 
the argument.—I am, Sir, &c., PowELL MILLINeTon. 

British Expeditionary Force. 

[Our correspondent’s delightful letter—written in pencil 
from the front—reminds us of the British Backfisch, or 
“flapper,” who, required by her father to keep accounts, 
always entered caramels, toffee, and chocolate as “ B.L.,” and 
explained the letters as “ Body Lining.” Her father thought it 
was a mystery of the female wardrobe into which he had better 
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not pry, and let it pass. No doubt copies of “In Memoriam’ 
are scarce in the trenches. The lines in full ran:— 
“My drooping memcry will not shun 
The foaming grape of Eastern France.” 
We never read an abler defence of the periphrasis—Ep. 


Spectator. ] 





(To tax Eprron or tas “Sprrcraror.”’] 
Srr,— When I was at Cambridge what was called “tle Daily 
Telegraph version of Uncle Ned” was popular, and I well 
uemember one who is now an ornament of the Judicial Bench 
singing it with considerable address. It requires a consum- 
mate mastery of the art of using one’s breath in order to avoid 
disaster. The whole song is too long for quotation, but the 
third verse and chorus are perhaps the gem of the whole:— 
“It was on a morning remarkable for the inclemency of the 
weather when the poor old member of the coloured popu- 
lation departed from this vale of tears, 
And his numerous friends and relatives all shed the bitter 
effuvious dewdrop of sorrow 
When they reflected that there was an antecedent improba- 
bility which no human testimony could surmount 
That they would ever again behold the face of this member of 
the coloured population any more. 
Chorus. 
Suspend up the agricultural implements, let the musical para- 
phernalia be dependent from the wall; 
For there’s no more manual or instrumental labour, or amuse- 
ment, for our avuncular relative Edward, 
Seeing that he has departed to that bourne from which no 
member of any population, whether coloured or otherwise, 
returns,” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. J. B. 


(To rue Epicor or tugs “Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—My late father, a parson who died thirty years ago, 
when he was a young man once heard Robert Montgomery 
preach. I have heard him tell the story more than once, and 
he spoke of his own delight in repeating and memorizing one 
precious sentence. What the great man wanted to say was: 
“The time when Abraham saw God by faith.” What he did 
say was: “The period in the dispensation of the Divine 
Omniscience when over the retina of Abraham’s imagination 
there flashed the preludial vision of the incarnation of the 
coming Saviour.” I think this would be hard to beat, and my 
father was a truth-telling man.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OC. Farrrax CROWDER. 
Colmore House, 21 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 





THE MATERNAL INSTINCT. 
(To tae Epiror or tue “Spectaror.”’] 
Srr,—The systematic investigation of animal psychology 
has helped to throw a considerable light upon the mind of 
man, and the Spectator has always been sympathetic as well 
as critical in ita stories about animal instincts and intelligence. 
A cat of ours was released from a rabbit-snare m which she 
had been accidentally caught a few days before her five kittens 
were born. In consequence of what is to-day fashionably and 
euphemistically described as “ nerve-shock ” the kittens were 
all born dead. The following night the cat went out to the 
wood adjoining and brought back five baby rabbits, which she 
attempted to mother, fondling them, licking them, and bring- 
ing them to herself if they strayed. As a result of rough 
handling on the journey by the bereaved mother, three of the 
rabbits died the same day, one died the day after, and the 
other the following day. It would be interesting to know if 
the mother (a) could have counted correctly the family of five, 
and (b) if she could identify the adopted infants; also (c) had 
they survived would her hunting instincts have secured mice 
for them to play with. The incident demonstrates the 
strength of the fundamental “instincts” as forces for pur- 
posive activity and the emotional pleasure directly associated 
with their fulfilment, which the reason in this case was 
probably insufficient to criticize. It justifies, moreover, the 
academic analysis of mind into component elements, which 
although in themselves only abstractions, are yet useful to 
explain actual experiences.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Claybury. RoBERT ARMSTRONG-JONES, M.D. 





FAVOURITE HOURS. 
{To tax Epiror or tae “ Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to say, with reference to the letter in 
the Spectator of June 26th under the heading of “ Favourite 
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Hours,” the writer of which remarks: “ You speak of Jowett 
who thought old age the happiest time of life, and you say: 
‘We should doubt whether any other man ever agreed with 
him,’” that I am now half through my seventy-ninth year, 
and I think if it were not for the war, which prevents anybody 
from being really happy, I should be disposed to regard the 
present as the best part of my life so far as health of body 
and serenity of mind are concerned? But then I have no 
recollection of ever having enjoyed life very much, though 
I acknowledge that I have reason to be thankful for the 
whole of it. I should like to add that I am happy to say 
that nobody will be able to think of me as having a 
“beaming, beautiful face.”—I am, Sir, &c., Nemo, 





SOLDIERS’ CLUBS. 
[To raw Eprron or tus “ Srxrcrator.”] 


Srz,—Will you allow us to draw the attention of your readers to 
a movement approved by Lord Kitchener and the Army Council, 
already initiated with striking success, and which is to be laid 
before the public at a Mansion House meeting to be heid on 
July 9th, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor? 

The provision of clubs for the rest and recreation of our soldiers 
is recognized as one of the great needs of military training camps, 
The Y.M.C.A. and other religious and philanthropic organizations 
have done splendid work in this direction, but a large demand has 
lately arisen for clubs which, subject to the control of the General 
Officer commanding the camp, shall be under the management of 
the soldiers themselves, and the upkeep of which they will 
provide. 

The Soldiers’ Clubs Association, on whose behalf we issue this 
appeal, has been founded to make good this demand, which the 
General Officers commanding twelve districts have already made 
on behalf of their men. We propose to set up in each of these 
districts, and wherever our soldiers need it, a comfortable building 
which shall be a place of recreation and refreshment, and which 
shail be under the management of a committee of the soldiers 
themselves. The Association will supply the necessary building 
and furniture; the clubs to be maintained by members’ sub- 
scriptions and the profits on the sale of food and other com- 
modities. 

The first of these clubs was opened on March 27th last by Her 
Royal Highness Princess Alexander of Teck at the Crowborough 
It has been so 
much appreciated by the men that it has already reached its 
maximum membership and is fully paying its way. 

The cost of establishing a club of this kind, where a new build- 
ing has to be provided and equipped, is about £1,000, and the 
Committee appeal to the public to furnish them with the initial 
sum of £10,000 in order that ten more clubs of this kind may be 
immediately put inhand. Where it is possible to rent buildings 
for the purpose, the cost of starting one of these clubs is very 
much reduced. This has been done in the case of a club 
established at Shoreham-by-Sea. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Miss Constance Bloomfield, 
Honorary Secretary, Soldiers’ Clubs Association, 25 Victoria 
Street, S.W., or to the Honorary Treasurer, R. H. Cox, Esq., Cox's 
Bank, 16 Charing Cross, 8S.W.— We are, Sir, &c., 

Portianp (Chairman); Rorntanp; E. W. Warp; 
Epwp. C. Beruuns (Lieut.-Gen.); W. A. APPLETON. 
Soldiers’ Clubs Association, 
25 Victoria Strect, Westminster, S.W. 





FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND. 
[To tuz Eprror or tue “Specrator.’’] 


Srr,—In the name of the French Wounded Emergency Fund we 
must express our grateful thanks to you and to the readers of the 
Spectator for the generous response made to the appeal for French 
military hospitals which you allowed us to insert in your columns 
about six weeks ago. We have now enlarged our borders, and 
have an organized motor service in fifteen departments, and in 
addition to surgical instruments and medical appliances we send 
off abcut one hundred and thirty bales, containing on an average 
twenty thousand garments, weekly. We have also opened work- 
rooms where bandages, clothing, and slippers are made. Any of 
your readers willing tc give up a morning or afternoon each week 
to help in this work are invited to apply to Mrs. Romilly Fedden 
at 34 Lowndes Square. 

Every post from France shows us the urgency of the need. 
Please help this important and necessary work, We require 
money, always money; blankets, pants, shirts, handkerchiefs, 
hot-water bottles, slippers, pyjamas, hospital-suits, socks, vests, 
sheets, pillow-cases (23 in. square) absorbent wool, gauze, oil silk, 
waterproof sheeting, air cushions, bandages, and games. 

We shall also be most grateful for gifts of material—coloured 
flannel for shirts, unbleached calico, and material both for con- 
valescent suits and bandages to be made up in our workrooms. 
All communications and gifts of clothing should be sent to the 
Hon. Secretary, Miss Evelyn Wyld, at our headquarters at 
34 Lowndes Square. Cheques and postal notes may be sent to 
the Hon. Treasurer, Hon. Cyril Russell, at the same address. 
Bankers, National Provincial, 208 Piccadilly. Hon. Auditor, J. 5. 
Lee, Esq., H.M. Exchequer and Audit Department, Victoria 
Embankment.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Doreen Lintrruaow; Constance Crawrorp; E. Marion 

Bryce; Exzanor Ceciz; E. Russztt or KiLLowen. 
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BRITISH NURSES FOR OUR WOUNDED ALLIES. 
[To rae Eprror ov tas “Srecrator.”] 


Srr,—In October last Miss Grace Ellison was entrusted by the 
French Government with the task of procuring three hundred 
fally trained British nurses, to work in the French military 
hospitals for the duration of the war. The organization was at 
once taken in hand by the following Committee: Presideat, Lady 
Barclay; Vice-President and Chairman, Mrs. R. D. Murray ; Hou. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Bedford Fenwick; Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Hutchinson; Dr. Murray Leslie, M.A., M.D. (Edin.), M.R.C.P. 
(Lond.); Dr. Dundas Grant, M.A, M.D., F.R.C.S. Upwards of 
one hundred and sixty fully trained nurses have already been 
supplied, and to-day the value of the “French Flag Nursing 
Corps,” which is under the direct control of the officers of the 
Medical Department of the French Ministry of War, is incon- 
testable. 

Many letters and communications from the surgeons in charge 
speak in the highest terms of the courage and devotion of 
the nurses, which were specially marked during the bombard- 
ment of Bergues, when they themselves carried the wounded 
into the cellars under heavy fire. One surgeon writes: “May 
God bless those who have devoted themselves with so much 
nobility and unselfishness to the service of our dear Freneh 
soldiers.” 

Such testimony speaks for itself, and the Committee feel sure 
that they have only to appeal to the generous public to assist 
them to carry on this work, as more funds are urgently needed. 
The public will readily realize the inevitable expenses incidental 
to the organization of snch a Corps of Nurses in a foreign country. 
The Committee hope soon to have the full complement of nurses 
at work in France if they can get sufficient financial support. 
Further information can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
French Flag Nursing Corps, 60 Nevern Square, S.W., and sub- 
scriptions will be most gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, 20 Upper Wimpoie 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. M. Murray, 
Chairman, on behalf of the Committee. 





BOOKS FOR THE DARDANELLES HOSPITAL. 


[To vax Eprror or tae “Srectrator.”’} 


S1r,—May I take this opportunity to thank those who have kindly } 


sent books for the Dardanelles hospital at Alexandria, and at the 
rame time may I ask that any further donations of the kind be 
made to Lady Allenby at 2 Cadogan Terrace, 8.W.—not at 13 
Gerald Road, S.W.?—I am, Sir, &c., 


67 Cadogan Square, W. Horace G. Hurcurnson. 








THANKs For THE “ SpecraTor.”—The Rev. R. J. Kennedy, M.A., 
4 Grand Trunk Road South, Howrah, India, desires to thank the 
unknown donor who so kindly sends him a copy of the Spectator 
every week, which is very greatly appreciated. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 


expression. Im such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the |, 


Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance te warrant 
publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


LORD DESBOROUGH. 
PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 
Hon. Secrerary: 


Heap Orricss: 


The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations, 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








POETRY. 


HIS CHANCE 
Aways cheery and loyal and keen, 
And never a slant of luck; 
Ezypt, Afridiland, Magersfontein, 
A wound and a fever, and still in the ruck. 











Never a cross for the hard-saved gun, 
Never a line in a long despatch ; 
He laughed, and told us what others had done, 
And the ball in the shoulder was “ only a scrateb.” 


Then the English sailed for the fields of France, 
Gladly the regiment weleomed him back ; 

And we said, Now surely he will get his chance, 
It can’t be unending, the run on the black. 


They came at our lines in the darkness and rain, 
Thousand on thousand against our few, 

And the ground in the open was heaped with the slain, 
But the mass surged onward, and over, and through. 


Sullenly fighting the men gave back, 
Swamped, not beaten, shooting to kill; 
Then a waver and writhe in the tortured attack 
As our guns got the range from the flank of the hill. 


“Come along, men, they're breaking, now give them the 
steel!” 
He was first up himself as the mass went about, 
And cheering and stabbing they came at his heel, 
And through the lost trenches they poured with the rout. 


He was missing that night, though they searched for him 
long. 
In the morning they found him, a smile in his eyes, 
Dead. But for England. If life did him wrong, 
Death has brought him his guerdon, in Honour he lies. 
H. M. D. 





JUNE, 1915. 


O NATURE, we arraign thee now 

Because a smile is on thy face, 

And woodlands wear their wonted grace, 
And birds sing joy on every bough ; 


And nothing heeds the grief of Man, 
The war, the wounds, the agony, 
The broken heart, the helpless cry, 

The end of hope ere hope began. 


Thy heart is greater than our grief, 
Thy bosom wider than our woe ; 
The sympathy thou dost not show 

Is langer than the hour's relief. 


I rest me in thine arms secure; 
Come what death may to me or mine, 
Thou art undying and divine; 
All that I live for shall endure. 
PF. W. Bovrnpriion. 








BOOKS. 


—_—_>a——- 
ORDEAL BY BATTLE.* 

Mr. F. S. Orrver has here submitted the causes of the war, 
the spirit in which both Germany and Britain conduct their 
affairs, and the relation of democracy to military policy to an 
ordered analysis. It is an admirable piece of work; though 
we do not think Mr. Oliver has said anything new, hardly any 
writer could have said what he has said better. Every one 
would be helped by reading this book. We have some reserva- 
tions to make, and it is not necessary in giving the book the 
hearty praise it deserves to pretend that it contains a Heaven- 
sent gospel of salvation. Truth to tell; Mr. Oliver has so 
agreeable a style, and assists his argument with such happy 
illustrations, that many readers may be in danger of being 
hypnotized into a state of unquestioning acquiescence in all 
that he says. They may be in danger of regarding disagree- 
ment with a writer whom it is the fashion to look upon as an 
oracle as a kind of immodesty. Behind the lucid and charming 
style of Mr. Oliver, however, with all its apparent precision, 
there is sometimes a vagueness of political thonght. It is so 
easy to say that we must get rid of the party system, and it 
is so easy to show up the weaknesses which are undoubtedly 
due to that system! But, after all, what is the alternative ? 
What is called a National Government is excellent for war, 





* Ordeal by Battle. By Frederick Scott Oliver. Lendon: Macmillan and Co, 
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because the natural political passions of men are in abeyance 
for the time being; but if the party system disappeared 
there would be a system of groups, and no one who has 
watched political groups at work in France or elsewhere 
can say that they ensure stable and resolute government. 
A Government under a group system is apt to shed this 
or that principle far more readily than under our party 
system, seriously defective though it be. It develops a genius 
for rapid and fanciful accommodations, since it knows that its 
existence depends upon maintaining a majority among the 
groups. Then, again, Mr. Oliver allows his dislike of lawyer- 
politicians to become such a strong motive in his thought that 
he seems to us to verge upon an unjustifiable disrespect for 
our judicial system, which—though it no doubt also has its 
defects—has a finer tradition than any in the world, and has 
yielded nobler results. These lapses, however, are only 
incidental to an argument which is full of good things, and 
is the work of a man who, even when he is unwise, is a 
thoughtful and ardent patriot. 

Mr. Oliver in his preface explains the origin of his book. In 
1912 and 1913 discussions took place among persons of various 
views and pursuits in Lord Roberts’s house. These men 
endeavoured to find answers to “several questions which had 
never been dealt with candidly, clearly, and comprehensively 
in the public statements of political leaders.” For example, 
they tried to define our national policy, and to determine how 
it ought to be supported in a military sense when it had been 
perceived what it was. In Mr. Oliver’s opinion, no “national” 
policy had ever been offered to the British people, and “ grasped, 
accepted, and countersigned” by them, “as was the case in 
France.” The “national” policy of France before the war 
was less widely countersigned than Mr. Oliver seems to 
assume. But that does not matter now that France, like all 
the Allies, has only one policy for every man, woman, and 
child, which is to win the war. Nor do we think that British 
foreign policy has been essentially in doubt for some years. 
It is plain that Lord Lansdowne’s policy, accepted bodily by 
Sir Edward Grey, was to maintain the balance of power, which 
involved friendship with France as against any aggression by 
Germany. Surely it was not the policy itself which was vague, 
but only the views of both parties in Britain as to what 
military means were necessary to back it. 

In our military policy we admit that the vagueness was 
appalling. Up to the last moment before the war Sir Edward 
Grey spoke as though it were conceivable that we could act 
as the friends of France without standing side by side with 
her in the field. And Unionists had unfortunately done all 
too little to entitle them to reproach the Government. There 
had been no plain acceptance of the fact by either side that 
we might at any time be called upon to fight for our very 
lives, and that in the great fight French soil would have to be 
defended (to look at the matter purely from our own selfish 
point of view) as zealously as though it were English soil. 
We could not afford to let Germany take up her position on 
the shores of the Channel, and from there, in Napoleon’s 
phrase, present a pistol at the heartof England. Lord Roberts 
and his friends, from whatever standpoint they discussed the 
matter, always came to the same conclusion—that “ National 
Service” was essential to security. We agree with Mr. 
Oliver that both political parties were culpably shy of 
National Service, but at all events some newspapers, of which 
the Spectator was one, preached it earnestly for years. We 
wanted, not only to make every one of our enemies know that 
it was not worth while to attack Britain, but also to have a 
trained manhood whose services would be valuable at a 
moment’s notice in the event of the young men of the nation 
being called upon to volunteer for foreign service. If we 
could not get that, and if our rulers were determined to rely 
upon improvisation, the Spectator urged that at least we should 
always keep a million rifles (unearmarked for existing troops) 
in reserve. Yet for this modest proposal we could not get the 
support of a single Unionist newspaper or a single Unionist 
leader! We did not, of course, even hope for support from 
Liberals. The alternative—a terrible gamble with the 
country’s life—was to trust to having time enough to create 
an army, and also the munitions without which it would be 
useless, after the Great War had begun. 

Mr. Oliver was asked to write a summary of the con- 
clusions which Lord Roberts and his friends had reached. 
The Home Rule crisis intervened, and the projected book 





was set aside. When war broke out he again took up his 
MSS. The possibilities which had been discussed had become 
a reality. In his preface he pays deeply felt and graceful 
tributes to three of those who had been his collaborators in 
arranging his ideas—Lord Roberts, Brigadier-General J. E, 
Gough, V.C., and Major Hugh Dawnay. Both General 
Gough and Major Dawnay have fallen in a war which, in con. 
junction with Mr. Oliver, they believed could have becn 
avoided if only Britain had been prepared. 

The section analysing the spirit of Germany is quite one of 
the best surveys of the curious conduct and state of mind 
which procured the war that we have read—and we have read 
many. Mr. Oliver’s comparison of the German militaristic 
leaders with a priesthood that guides the emotions and cravings 
of the people is excellent. Excellent, too, light in touch and 
penetrating, is the presentation of the German case from the 
German point of view. It is wise to try to get inside one’s 
enemy’s mind. Mr. Oliver uses as a device for this purpose a 
letter from an imaginary German correspondent. We think 
a German Professor would find nothing to complain of in 
this exposition, unless it were that in form the letter is not 
German, but is unmistakably in Mr. Oliver’s style. 

In the section on the British spirit Mr. Oliver shows how 
“social reform” and “constitutional reform” eclipsed all 
serious thought of national security. As though the most 
gloriously reformed country in the world would be worth 
living in if it passed with all its perfections into German owner- 
ship! Policy and armaments are interdependent. One 
cannot get away from this simple fact—painful, perhaps, but 
terribly important. Even democracy must defend itself. 
Mr. Oliver is brilliantly cogent in the pages which set forth 
this truth. The warnings which Germany gave us of her 
intentions were numerous. They were all disregarded in a 
military sense. Our Navy was adequate, and was well main- 
tained, but no land war can be ended by a Navy. A 
typical war between great nations may be divided into three 
stages,as Mr. Oliver well says, “the onset, the grip, and the 
drag.” In 1870 France did not survive the onset. In the 
present war the Allies have survived the onset, thanks to 
gallantry and consummate generalship—certainly not to 
careful preparation. 

It was a fearful danger. Englishmen do not even now 
recognize how great it was. Let us hope that we shall never 
run such a risk again. Mr. Oliver tells his readers how by 
National Service it can be avoided in the future, and could 
have been avoided in the past. No book is more likely than 
this to convince the reader that it is a pure delusion to sup- 
pose, in Mr. Oliver’s words, that “ policy, if only it be virtuous 
and unaggressive, is in some mysterious way self-supporting, 
and does not need to depend upon armaments at all.” Mr. 
Oliver wants National Service now, and he makes the demand 
in no panic. That may be seen from three sentences of his 
with which we will end :— 

“That Germany will not conquer us with her arms we may well 
feel confident. But unless we conquer her with our arms—and 
this isa much longer step—there is a considerable danger that 
she may yet conquer us with her ideas, In that case the world 
will be thrown back several hundred years; and the blame for 
this disaster, should it occur, will be laid—and laid rightly—at 
the door of Democracy, because it vaunted a system which it had 
neither the fortitude nor the strength to uphold.” 





THE “MONA LISA.”® 

Ir the contention of this book can be established, a discovery 
of a very important nature has been made. Nothing less 
will have come to light than the original version of 
Leonardo's portrait of Mona Lisa. The outline of Mr. Eyre’s 
argument is this. He is in possession of a picture which 
has been in his family for over a hundred years, and which was 
bought by bis ancestor in Italy asa Leonardo. It remained 
in a manor house in Somerset, but recently was at Isleworth. 
When it was cleaned, and coats of darkened varnish were 
removed, a painting was disclosed which, we are told, a great 
authority, who remains clouded in mystery, pronounced to be 
an authentic work of Leonardo. The picture in question is 
now being taken care of by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
out of the way of the spread of civilization by German 
bombs. 

The documents bearing on the “ Mona Lisa” are not many. 


* Monograph on Teonardo da Vinci’s “Mona Lisa.” By John RB, Eyre 
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The account by Vasari was written fifty years after the event, 
and so is of course not very dependable. He could not have 
seen the picture be describes so minutely, as it was taken to 
France by the painter when the historian was five years old. 
Vasari tells us that Geonardo worked for four years on the 
portrait, and then left it unfinished, selling it eventually to 
the French King. Why Francesco del Giocondo never became 
possessed of his wife’s portrait Vasari does notexplain. There 
are other pieces of contemporary evidence; one a letter from 
the General of the Order of the Carmelites in Milan, written 
to his friend Isabella d’Este. Describing the pictures in 
Leonardo’s studio, he says: “ Two of his pupils are painting 
portraits, and he touches them up from time to time.” Much 
more important are the drafts and letters from Leonardo 
himself to the Maréchal Chaumont, Governor of Milan, and 
to the Superintendent of Canals. In the draft of one of 
these letters the painter says that he has for Francis L 
“two pictures of our lady”; in the letter itself the words 
are “two pictures of two of our ladies” (“ due quadri di due 
nostre donne”). Mr. Eyre, commenting on these documents, 
says :— 

a These sentences have been translated as meaning two pictures 
of the Madonna, or Blessed Virgin, which, I maintain, is wrong. 
Translated accurately, they signify ‘two pictures of two of our 
ladies ’; not—mind you—two pictures of our lady, but two pictures 
of two of our ladies, and who ever heard of two ‘pictures of our 
two Blessed Virgins’? Besides, when Leonardo did write that he 
was painting two pictures of the Virgin in 1478, he wrote: 
*jeomicai le 2 vergini Marie.’” 
But we have also to remember that Leonardo’s literary style 
is said not to be very logical, nor even always grammatical. 
The final document is the report of the secrefary of the 
Cardinal of Aragon, who notes that bis master visited 
Leonardo in 1516 at Cloux, where he saw a picture of “a 
certain Florentine lady made (or painted) from life to the 
order of the late Magnifico Juliano de’ Medici.” Thus external 
evidence shows that Leonardo painted a portrait of the wife 
of a Florentine gentleman, and that a tradition, given by 
Vasari, says it was left unfinished, but became the property of 
Francis I. The General of the Carmelites, writing to Isabella 
d’Este, speaks of two pupils painting portraits touched up 
by the master, and the Cardinal of Aragon’s secretary saw 
in Leonardo’s house in France a portrait of a Florentine lady 
painted for one of the Medici. The points that want explain- 
ing are: Why did not Francesco del Giocondo retain the 
portrait, and what became of the Medici’s lady? Mr. Eyre’s 
theory is this. One of the two portraits seen by the Carmelite 
was the original “ Mona Lisa,” which passed to her husband, 
and became lost in Florence and has now reappeared in 
England; the other was an idealized version of the portrait 
painted at the instance of Juliano de’ Medici, but kept by 
Leonardo, and taken tu France and there finished. This 
picture he left with others to his pupil Melzi, who sold 
them to Francis I. 

There is one more piece of external evidence to be con- 
sidered. In the Louvre there is a drawing by Raphael, 
apparently a sketch for a portrait, possibly the one of 
Maddalena Doni, of which the pose very closely resembles the 
“Mona Lisa.” It has always been supposed that Raphael in 
making this drawing was imfluenced by Leonardo's lady, but 
made differences. He has introduced two columns, which go 
up the sides of the picture, framing the background. This 
background, too, has trees in it, not rocks. Now the Isle- 
worth picture has these columns and also trees, though these 
are differently placed. In the Louvre picture are to be seen 
small portions of the bases, but nothing of the columns them- 
selves. Mr. Eyre does not say whether there is any sign of 
the Louvre panel ever having been larger. We are told that 
the background of the Isleworth picture is unfinished, which 
would correspond with what Vasari says of the portrait, 
but which is certainly not the case with the “ Mona Lisa” in 
the Louvre. 

All these considerations are merely the dry bones of the 
question. What really matters is the quality of the newly 
discovered picture. Of course without seeing it no final 


Opinion can be hazarded. The photograph in the book is all 
we have to go by, and of this it must be said at once that it is 
of an entirely different nature from the ordinary copies of the 
“Mona Lisa.” The great portrait of the Louvre is uncopy- 
able; no painting or engraving reproduces in the least its 
subtle expression. 


The Isleworth picture has no appearance 








of being a copy; it does not aim at reproducing the 
Louvre smile; the expression is different. It is more natural, 
not so mysterious, more like a portrait, and has less the air 
of an ideal work. Judging merely by the photograph, and 
reserving complete freedom for an opposite view after having 
seen the original, we cannot help feeling that the proposition 
is reasonable that this is the portrait painted for Franecsco 
del Giocondo. Did Juliano de’ Medici see it and suggest to 
Leonardo that with such an incomparable model he might 
create another and greater work? It is indeed to be hoped 
that when, by the extinction of German force, the world’s 
treasures can again be freely enjoyed, it will be possible for 
the picture to be seen in this country, so that we may judge 
of its beauties. 





BOHEMIA.* 

To the Bohemians “ Austria is a government and not a 
fatherland.” This is the gist of a new book about Bohemia 
which cannot fail of a wide public at the present crisis. Even 
apart from the psychological moment, it is a deeply inter- 
esting, if one-sided, narrative. Six different writers contribute 
papers, but by far the longest and most important is by its 
editor. The present war, as he points out, was entered upon 
without the will of the Austrian Slavs, who, foreed to fight 
upon the German side, are heart and soul in sympathy with 
the Allies, believing that in the defeat of the Hapsbargs and 
Hohenzollerns lies the hope of Bohemian autonomy. To the 
Bohemian the Great War appears as “a war of Slavs against 
Slavs, of Slavic Russia and Slavic Serbia against two-fifths 
Slavic Austria.” They are fighting against their convictions 
and against the things they have most at heart. They are 
disloyal—how can it be otherwise >—to a Government whom 
they hate :— 

“Is it really true that the Austrian troops are and were loyal, 

that none shot their officers and none surrendered te the Russians 
or to the Serbians when an opportunity presented? Do not these 
very denials of mutiny and disaffection sound suspicious ? 
Mutiny of troops is admittedly unknown in the German Army, 
and none have been, so far as we know, reported from the French 
or English Armies. Neither the Germans, nor the English, nor 
the French officials in this country have felt the need to make 
public affirmation or denial where silence should have been most 
eloquent. If the Austro-Hungarian officials are so sure of their 
ease, why do they make an exception and try to refute what in the 
ease of the other warring countries is understood as a matter of 
course?” 
The argument is not perhaps very convincing, but the con- 
viction conveyed is significant. Bohemia looks back far to 
the day when her history was merged im that of Austria, and 
further still to the days of John Hus. Almost ever since her 
assuciation with the Hapsburgs, four hundred years ago, her 
history has been a story of persecution. “If there is one thing 
deeply rooted in the minds of the Bohemian people it is the 
belief, or rather the conviction, that the Hapsburgs, beginning 
with Ferdinand II. and ending with Francis Josef, the present 
Sovereign, one and all planned the Germanization of Bohemia,” 
and have not accomplished it. A foreign religion and a foreign 
tongue have been imposed upon them by cruel authority. 
Outwardly they are now .almost all Roman Catholics ; 
inwardly, the writer tells us, no nation in’ Europe is so 
sceptical. Deprived of their own religion, they have accepted 
no other. “The language of association,” the language taught 
in the schools, in which business is transacted, is German; 
but the children talk Bohemian. It is still, so far as the 
Slav population is concerned, the mother-tongue, the language 
of their dreams and their home. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the whole population of Bohemia is not 
Slav. The most westerly of the Slavie peoples, they are con- 
nected only on the south and east with kindred races. The 
Bohemians on the German border are really Germanized, not 
because force has succeeded in making them so, but because 
they have mixed their blood. At present, our author admits, 
one-third of the population must be called German. This 
third lives for the most part in border towns. The land is 
cultivated by Slavs. 

Anti-German as he is in feeling, the true Slavic Bohemian 
differs very widely in character from most Slavs. He is, Mr. 
Capek tells us, aggressive in a singular degree; he has a love 
of learning which notlring can conquer; and, im spite of his 
worship of the memory of the great Reformer Hus, he is not 
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religious. Of the Bohemians who emigrate to America— 
and they go in tens of thousands to avoid military service 
—only three per cent. are illiterate. They make excellent 
colonists, and are thrifty and eager to possess their own 
houses, while their singular love of learning makes them 
ready to accept progressive methods, especially methods of 
agriculture. 

Unhappiness always leads men to look backwards, and there 
is no doubt that brooding upon the past embitters any people. 
No unbappy country remembers the past as it was ; it becomes 
to them a symbol for what they think the future ought to be. 
The Bohemian looks back to the days of his country’s inde- 
pendence—before 1627, when Bohemia was declared an heredi- 
tary possession of the Hapsburg family. Later Maria Theresa 
made her “a Province,” and tried to stamp out her national 
and racial feeling altogether. Persecution broke her heart, if 
not her spirit. The Thirty Years’ War destroyed her pros- 
perity, and of late years nothing has been done to placate her. 
Perpetually suspected of Pan-Slavism or of intriguing for 
independence, no country has ever had her freedom of speech 
and of writing so tyrannically curtailed. Slav Bohemia has 
been literally gagged. Her Press has been constantly sus- 
pended, and the powers of the Diet continually restricted. 
A bitter pride has often led her to act to her own disadvan- 
tage. The perpetual support given by her legislators in the 
Viennese Parliament to Federalism, as opposed to Centralism, 
has constantly irritated her rulers. Francis Joseph has made 
spasmodic efforts to win her back to loyalty, upon one occa- 
sion going so far as to promise to be crowned at Prague. 
This recognition, more theatrical perhaps than real, of the 
ancient Crown rights of Bohemia, would have soothed the sensi- 
tive pride of a resentful people. German opposition led him, 
however, to break this promise. Theangry Bohemians, finding 
their influence in the National Assembly to be nothing, their 
representation unfairly small, and their elections tampered 
with, abstained for sixteen years from sending any repre- 
sentatives to the Viennese Parliament at all. After Sadowa 
the policy of Dualism, designed as it was to weaken Slavonic 
solidarity within the Empire, threw Bohemia once more 
into open rebellion, and a series of Military Governors drove 
her to despair. She was not even at one with herself. In 
1908 the German minority in Prague suggested the partition 
of Bohemia. The scheme was blocked, and the Viennese 
Government dissolved the Diet :— 

“Promptly the Bohemians carried the fight to the imperial 
assembly, thus crippling its functions. And so it happened that, 
on the eve of the Great War, the highest legislative tribunal of 
the empire did not meet and the nations were not consulted as to 
whether or not they wished war. The ruler alone decided this 
momentous question by taking recourse to the famous paragraph 
fourteen of the constitution which, in certain cases, allows him to 
act alone without the co-operation or advice of the parliament. 
This situation really suited the wishes of the government clique, 
which knew beforehand that the Slavs would have resolutely 
opposed the war if given an opportunity. Certain it is that the 
Bohemians would have raised their voice against the mad 
adventure ainst Serbia and would have declared in no 
unequivocal guage that a ruler who had twice broken his 
solemn promise to them had little claim on their loyalty.” 
Supposing that the house divided against itself should not 
stand P— 

“ Quite naturally the question suggests itself: what would arise 
on the splendid ruins on the Danube should the proverbial ill-luck 
overtake the Hapsburgs in the present war? With Galicia and 
Bukovina lost to Russia, with Transylvania annexed to Rumania, 
with Trentino and Trieste restored to Italy, and Bosnia and 
Herzegovina incorporated in Greater Serbia—provided the parti- 
tion went no further—what would be left of the Hapsburg 
inheritance? Instead of a Greater Austria, that should have 
included conquered Serbia, it is not improbable that the Haps- 
burgs will return home from the Great War with a Small Austria 
—an Austria as it began in 1527, when the Austrians, Bohemians, 
and Hungarians formed a confederacy and elected a Hapsburg as 
their ruler. Rieger, a Bohemian statesman, once declared in the 
Vienna Parliament, that Austria will only live as long as the 
Slavs wish her to live and no longer. Rieger’s famous utterance 
has acquired a new meaning in view of the passing events in the 
Hapsburg Empire.” 

Exactly how the future will shape itself we shall not attempt 
to set forth. We are convinced, however, that the tenacity, 
the courage, and the great-heartedness of the Bohemians will 
have their reward. They are destined to be something better 
than the footstool of the Hapsburgs. When the next anni- 
versary of the death of Hus comes round they will, we venture 


to predict, be once more a free people. 








M. CAMMAERTS’S BELGIAN POEMS.* 


Tus remarkable collection of poems illustrates the second 
half of Juvenal’s line, factt indignatio versum, in so far as 
they express the burning patriotism and righteous wrath of 
atrueson of Belgium. But M. Cammaerts was a true poet long 
before the war, and if in noticing his volume we pass over his 
charming Noéls, his Potmes d’ Amour, and his Potmes Mystiques, 
it is because they are overshadowed by the noble group of 
poems entitled Chants Patriotiques. These originally appeared 
in the columns of the Observer; one of them, “ Chantons, 
Belges, chantons,” has been recited with extraordinary effect 
in public by Mme. Réjane; and Mme. Brand-Cammaerts’s 
excellent rendering of the profoundly touching “ Une Voix 
dans le Désert” was printed in our columns. But none of 
them has the quality of ephemeral verse. Theirs is the 
passion and simplicity of authentic poetry, and the defiance of 
“ man’s unconquerable mind.” For though M. Cammaerts sings 
of a bruised and bleeding country, he never looks back. His 
motto might be “There is a budding morrow in midnight,” 
and amid all the evidences of destruction and ruin he finds 
auguries of rebirth and renewal. The dead are not to him 
the duevnva xdpnva of Homer, but an invincible and immortal 
army who watch over and encourage the living. In “Les 
Renforts de la Mort” he describes the onset of this mysterious 
army :— 
“ Elle marche, sans tambour ni clairon, 
Derriére l’étendard de la Nuit, 


Et chaque coup que nous porte l’ennemi 
Grossit ses obscurs bataillons. 


Elle compte, parmi ses soldats, 

Des femmes, des vieillards, des enfants, 

Ses généraux n’ont pas trois mois 

Et ses sergents ont les cheveux blancs. 

Elle fait la guerre & sa maniére, 

Sans obus, sans fusils, sans canons, 

Elle méprise les régles les plus élémentaires 
De la prudence et de la raison. 


Nos souffrances sont ses conquétes, 
Nos défaites sont ses victoires. 
C’est la grande force muette 

Qui forge l’or de notre gloire. 


C’est l’indestructible cohorte 

Que balaie en vain la mitraille, 

Et qui se dresse plus vivante et plus forte 
Au lendemain de chaque bataille. 


C’est l’armée de ceux qui sont morts 
En maudissant les Allemands, 
Et dont les invincibles renforts 
Vengeront le sang innocent.” 
So too even after the fall of Antwerp M. Cammaerts could 
bid his compatriots glory in their sufferings :— 
“ Chantons, Belges, chantons, 
Méme si les blessures saignent, méme si la voix se brise, 
Plus haut que la tourmente, plus fort que les canons, 
Chantons l’orgueil de nos défaites, 
Par ce beau soleil d’automne, 
Et la joie de rester honnéte 
Quand la lacheté nous serait si bonne.” 
The hours of trial never dim M. Cammaerts’s faith in the 
ultimate triumph of a righteous cause. The flag of Belgium 
was never so great as when it was smallest. He hails his 
Sovereign as “the great King of a little country ” :— 
* Que Dieu vous garde, Sire, comme vous nous gardez, 
Qu’il vous protége comme vous nous protégez, 
Roi de Furnes, roi du ‘ petit soldat,’ 
Roi de l’honneur et de la parole donnée, 
Roi de cent prairies et de vingt clochers, 
Orgueil de la Patrie, 
Champion de l’Humanité! .. . 
Nous vous suivrons, Sire, od vous nous conduirez 
Et nous vous donnerons notre vie 
Quand vous youdrez.” 
There is a fine touch in the last quatrain of the New Year's 
wishes to the German Army :— 
“Je souhaite que vous viviez assez longtemps 
Pour éprouver toutes nos souffrances 
Afin que Dieu vous épargne le supréme chitiment 
De Son éternelle vengeance.” 
Poetry does not win battles, but such poetry as this is inde- 
structible, like the spirit of the Belgian people, and to all 
time will keep fresh the memory of their heroism and of the 
infamy of their eppressors. 
We have only to add that, while Mme. Cammaerts is 
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responsible for most of the English renderings, and has 
retained a great deal of the simplicity and poignancy of the 
originals, four of the poems have been translated by Miss 
Bryer, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Mr. A. P. Graves, and Mr. 
G. H. Bush. The proceeds of this edition are to be devoted 
to the Belgian Soldiers’ Fund for the purchase of tobacco, a 
purpose charmingly indicated in the prefatory poem, “ Pour 
la Pipe du Soldat,” from which we may quote the last two 
stanzas :— 
« J’ai mis ici ma vie intime, 
Mois par mois et jour par jour. 
Jai ri sans rythme et j’ai pleuré sans rime 
An gré de ma foi et de mon amour, 
J’ai mis ici mon ceeur tout nu 
Sans écran et sans voile, 
Afin qu’lis fument une pipe de plus 
Sous les étoiles. 


J’ai mis ici des naivetés 
Dont les moqueurs se gausseront. 
Ma lyre tinte d’une corde, mon vers cloche d’un pied 
Et je n’ai guére d’inspiration. 
J’ai mis ici mon coeur tout nu... 
Que m’importe qu'on raille! 
Pourvu qu’'Ils fument une pipe de plus 
Sous la mitraiile.” 





AIRCRAFT IN WAR.* 

Tne part which has been played by airships in the present 
war “has come as a surprise even to their most convinced 
advocates.” The brilliant exploit of Lieutenant Warneford— 
whose untimely death, by the irony of fate, followed so closely 
upon it through a mere accident—parallels and outdoes the 
final episode of Mr. H. G. Wells’s When the Sleeper Wakes, 
the date of which was intended to be at least a century ahead. 
We read daily in the newspapers of the daring achievements 
of the airmen, but as yet little has been told us on really good 
authority about the machines which they use—for most of the 
existing treatises on aircraft deal with a number of types 
which have already been discarded by military aviators. 
Thus Mr. Frederick Talbot tells us in his extremely interest- 
ing volume on Aeroplanes and Dirigibles of War that four 
distinct types of aeroplane are now used by our French allies, 
to each of which is allotted a specific duty. The Morane- 
Saulnier monoplane, in virtue of its great speed and powers 
of rapid climbing, is employed solely for the purpose of 
ehasing and driving away or bringing down hostile aircraft. 
The Caudron biplane, which is also very fast, is employed 
mainly for discovering the enemy’s artillery and communicating 
its range to the French and British gunners. The Farman 
biplane, which is noted for its quality of endurance and can 
remain in the air for many hours at a stretch, is utilized for 
strategical reconnaissances involving prolonged journeys, as 
distinct from the hasty tactical reconnaisaances carried out by 
ewifter machines. The Voisin aeroplane, which has specialized 
in the quality of weight-carrying, is chiefly used for throwing 
bombs, since it is able to carry an adequate supply of these 
terrifying missiles. The British authorities have not as yet 
gone so far in the direction of standardizing their Fourth 
Arm, and employ a much greater variety of machines than 
the French. Of all these, as well as of the German aircraft, 
Mr. Talbot gives a readable and helpful description. His 
narrative of the evolution of the German dirigibles, in which 
at the present moment we are taking a rather lively interest 
in this country, is marked by intimate knowledge, and explains 
that the Zeppelin is only one of several types employed in the 
task of “frightfulness.” In later chapters Mr. Talbot gives a 
detailed account of the various kinds of bombs and other 
weapons—including the silent but deadly fléchette—used by 
aviators. Very readable, too, is the selection of anecdotes, 
illustrating the daily work of the airmen, which completes this 
fascinating book. 





CHATS ON OLD SILVER.+ 
Wr are glad to welcome another volume of an interesting 
series. In this book the technical learning of the writer is 
wrought up with so cunning a hand that the amateur may, 
with only an agreeable amount of effort on his own part, 
acquire plenty of very useful knowledge on this fascinating 





* Aeroplanes and Dirigiblesof War. By Frederick A. Talbot. London: W iam 
Heinemann. ‘y 6d. net. v d yay : 

t Chats on Old Silver. By Arthur Hayden. With Frontispiece and 99 Full- 
[5s. net.) 


Page Ilustrations. London: T, Fisher Unwin, 








but intricate subject. Mr. Hayden's plan of linking a 
beautiful example of workmanship with its contemporary 
historical events is a good one, and will appeal to those of us 
whose memory for dates is “not as good as it used to be.” 
Por instance, when he is describing a Commonwealth porringer 
of the year 1653, he tells us that, though “ it is fatile to con- 
jecture with exactitude for what purpose this vessel was 
used, it belongs to the year when the Dutch were defeated 
off Portland in February, again off the North Foreland 
in June, and off Texel in July, when Van Tromp was killed. 
In the year of this porringer Oliver Cromwell forcibly dis- 
solved the Rump Parliament.” He has also many interesting 
things to tell us about “ The Marks Stamped on Silver.” The 
British system of hall-marks, which was begun in the reign of 
Edward [., has a deservedly high reputation. “ Forsix centuries 
the hall-mark of the ‘ Mistery of Goldsmiths’ of the City of 
London has stood as a guarantee of value, and is intended to 
afford sufficient protection to the purchaser.” The study of 
hall-marks is difficult and complicated. A few other towns 
exercise the right of assaying plate besides the City of 
London, so that the place as well as the date and the maker's 
mark must be taken into consideration in the task of identifi- 
cation. The old goldsmiths were proud of the “ mistery” of 
their craft—was it not very near to that of the alebemist ?— 
and their marks are often purposely obscure. But with a 
guide like Mr. Hayden such difficulties ought only to add 
ardour to the student’s work. He has something also to tell 
us about our coinage and the ravages made in it by clippers 
and false coiners. By the end of the seventeenth century 
this depreciation was crippling the trade of the country, but 
though clipping and coining were fiercely punished, the 
“industry” was so profitable that “things grew from bad to 
worse.” The country then went through a dangerous crisis 
until a new coinage was issued and safeguarded by means of 
a higher standard of silver-plate, marked with a “figure of 
Britannia and the lion’s head erased.” This “ Britannia 
standard,” Mr. Hayden tells us, should be “ to collectors some- 
thing more than rare. It should induce reflective thought 
as to the successive stages, the troublous disputations, the 
suggested remedies, and the awful punishments which came 
as a prelude to the establishment of this Higher Standard.” 
After the chapter on marks, we have one on ecclesiastical 
plate, and then the subject is treated of under such headings 
as the mazer, the standing cup, the flagon, the salt-cellar, and 
so on. The author enlivens his subject by giving us some 
amusing glimpses of the manners of our ancestors. A Georgian 
cream-jug brings us naturally to “the eighteenth-century tea- 
table and its accessories,” and we learn that “it was etiquette 
to place the spoon in the cup to show the hostess that no more 
tea was required. ... The guests did not ask for a second 
cup until all the other guests had finished the first” (a rule 
which might weil be acted upon sometimes to-day). The 
illustrations in this book are excellent. They are from photo- 
graphs by Mr. A. E. Smith, and have been reproduced in such 
a@ way as to give something of the different effects made 
by light striking on smooth curves or on elaborately worked 
surfaces. Mr. Hayden has taken great pains over the repro- 
ductions of the hall-marks, and the result is also very 
successful, 





FICTION. 





A FAR COUNTRY.* 
THE emptiness of worldly success and its crushing effect upon 
the soul have been among the commonest themes alike of the 
artist and of the moralist since the days of the Preacher. “I 
was great, and increased more than all that were before me in 
Jerusalem; also my wisdom remained with me.—And behold! 
all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was no profit 
under the sun.” Such is the rather hackneyed plan upon 
which Mr. Winston Churchill has constructed his new novel. 
But no work of art, least of all a novel, must be judged by its 
bare bones, and A Far Country has been so amply clothed in 
flesh by its author that the skeleton’s shape can searcely be 
discerned through it. The scene is laid in “a city which 
is some twelve hours distant from the Atlantic seaboard of 
the United States.” The hero is Hugh Paret, who tells us, 
in the first person, the story of his business career. He was 
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brought up by his parents, who were among the local nota- 
bilities, upon strict Calvinist principles. It is to his upbringing 
that Hugh mainly attributes his unfortunate career. He 
suggests that he was fundamentally of an imaginative and 
literary turn of mind; but the stern discipline of his early 
years suppressed all this side of his character, and drove 
him into a materialistic outlook upon life which he was 
fond of describing as “a philosophy of enlightened self- 
interest.” He became a lawyer, and was soon made a 
partner in the firm which conducted the legal business of the 
Boyne Iron Works. His ability marked him out for success 
in that dubious world of mingled politics, law, industry, and 
finance, with which the greater part of the book is concerned. 
He displayed such ingenuity in planning for his clients 
methods of injuring their rivals, such dexterity in showing 
them how to evade the law, such savoir faire in the shadier 
bypaths of municipal and State politics, that he soon became 
the most trusted adviser of the small group of magnates who 
dominated the State. He accumulated a fortune; he married; 
in time his reputation spread further afield, even to New 
York, and there was the prospect of his being elected to 
represent his State in the United States Senate. One diffi- 
culty only had lain in his path: unfortunately, like Master- 
Builder Solness, he suffered from a sickly conscience, and at 
critical moments he was liable to be seized with qualms which 
it required the whole force of his enlightened self-interest to 
overcome, These crises were usually associated with the 
appearance on the scene of a Socialist agitator called Krebs, 
who had been at Harvard with Hugh, and who almost acted 
the part of his good angel. Superficially Hugh treated him 
with the utmost contempt, but in his heart he was power- 
fully affected by him, and was stirred to those spiritual 
feelings which had been suppressed since his early youth. 
“ Men in great fortunes,” says Bacon, “are strangers to 
themselves, and while they are in the puzzle of busi- 
ness, they have no time to tend their health, either of 
body or mind.” So Hugh’s real self was buried; he stunted 
his emotional life, and neglected his wife, his children, his 
friends. But at last, when his career was at the height of its 
success, these feelings, which had for so long been working 
beneath the surface, suddenly broke loose and gained the 
upper hand. He went through the psychological process thaf 
is usually described as conversion, and, partly owing to the 
influence of the personality of Krebs, threw over all the 
associations of his past life, and started out upon a new one. 
Such is the outline of Mr. Churchill's plot, which he has filled 
in with all the ability of his practised hand. His characteriza-~ 
tion is never crude and melodramatic, but, on the other hand, 
he never shows any deep understanding of the workings of the 
human mind. Indeed, if the merits of the book depended upon 
its psychology, they could hardly be rated above the ordinary. 
What makes it so well worth reading are its descriptions of 
the social conditions in which its hero lives. Mr. Churchill 
gives us a picture of the industrial organization of America in 
the last twenty years; and whether the picture is an accurate 
one or not, there can be no doubt that it is extremely entertain- 
ing. We are shown how in this anonymous State the chief indus- 
trial powers gradually grouped themselves togetber—the Iron 
Works, for instance, and the Telephones, the Street Cars, and, 
above all, the Railroad. We see howthis group obtain a control, 
on the one hand, over the State Legislature, and, on the other, 
over the State Judiciary. We learn about theirtools, among them 
the lawyers and the journalists, and how they are made to work. 
We are told, too, of the mechanism of the inferior organiza- 
tion which controlled the affairs of the city, and which was 
employed whenever necessary by the wealthier men of the 
railroad group. The field of city politics had recently been 
remodelled. Hitherto it had been 

“the battle-ground of Irish politicians who had fought one 
another for supremacy. Individualism had been rampant, com- 
petition the custom; you bought an alderman or a boss who 
owned four or five aldermen, and then you never could be sure 
you were to get what you wanted, or that the aldermen and the 
bosses would ‘stay bought.’ But now a genius had appeared, an 
American genius who had arisen swiftly and almost silently, 
who appealed to the imagination, and whose name was often men- 
tioned in a whisper,—the Hon. Judd Jason, semetimes known as 
the Spider, who organized the City Hall and capitalized it; an 
ultimate and logical effect—if one had considered it—of the 
Manchester school of economics. Enlightened self-interest, 
stripped of sentiment, ends on Judd Jasons. He ran the city even 
as Mr. Sherrill ran his department store; you paid your price. It 





was very convenient. Being a genius, Mr. Jason did not wholly 
break with tradition, but retained those elements of the old 
muddled system that had their value, chartering steamboats for 
outings on the river, giving colossal picnics in Lowry Park. The 
poor and the wanderer and the criminal (of the male sex at least) 
were cared for. But he was not loved, as the rough-and-tumble 
Irishman had been loved; he did not make himself common; he 
was surrounded by an aura of mystery which I confess had not 
failed of effect on me. Once, and only once during my legal 
apprenticeship, he had been pointed out to me on the street, 
where he rarely ventured. His appearance was not impressive.” 


Some of the most entertaining of Mr. Churchill’s satirical 
descriptions are concerned with the unrealities of party 
politics. In particular, there is a long account of an election 
campaign, from which we may quote the following passage :— 


“The autumn arrived, the campaign was on with a whoop, and 
I had my first taste of ‘stump’ politics. The acrid smell of red 
fire brings it back tome. It was a medley of railroad travel, of 
committees provided with badges and ci , of open i 
slowly drawn between lines of bewildered citizens, of Lincoln 
clubs and other clubs marching in serried ranks, uniformed end 
helmeted, stalwarts carrying torches and banners. And thea 
there were the draughty opera-houses with the sylvan scenery 
pushed back and plush chairs and sofas pushed forward; with an 
ominous table, a pitcher of water on it and a glass, near the foot. 
lights. The houses were packed with more bewildered citizens. 
What a wonderful study of mob-psychology it would have offered! 
Men who had not thought of the grand old Republican party for 
two years, and who had not cared much about it when they had 
entered the doors, after an hour or so went mad with fervour. 
The Hon. Joseph Mecklin, ex-Speaker of the House, with whom I 
travelled on occasions, had a speech referring to the martyred 
President, ending with an appeal to the revolutionary fathers who 
followed Washington with bleeding feet. The Hon. Joseph 
possessed that most valuable of political gifts, presence; and 
when with quivering voice he finished his peroration, citizens 
wept with him.” 
We must add that, though Mr. Churchill, or rather the hero 
of his novel, is a severe critic of such matters as these, he 
expresses his belief that things are rapidly improving; and 
the book ends with the formation of a Citizens Union for the 
purpose of abolishing “ graft,” and with the election of their 
candidate as Mayor of the city. 





The Raft. By Coningsby Dawson. (Constable and Co. 6s.) 
—There are two good things in The Raft. One is the 
character of poor Ocky Waffles, who “ was like the jerry-built 
houses in which most of his life was spent: the angels who 
made him had had good intentions, but they had scamped 
their work.” It is not easy to make the portrait of a man of 
so weak kindliness either convincing or interesting, and Mr. 
Dawson has done it well. The other good thing is the account 
of Peter’s adolescence, of his night of romance on the river, of 
the boy’s bewilderment at himself. These are admirable; but, 
to tell the truth, they are smothered in a heap of rubbish. In 
the press of modern fiction there is no room for children who 
hear angels’ voices, for parents of irritating sentimentality, or 
for nursemaids and policemen of weary humour. The writer 
wastes his skill among such stage supers, and loses sight of 
the original intention of his book; for “the raft,” we are told, is 
that stage of uncertainty in which a girl finds herself between 
the shipwreck of spinsterhood and the shores of matrimony. 
If Mr. Dawson, however, will set himself to write a serious 
novel with the smallest possible allowance of sentiment, he will 
do well. 

Annora. By the Author of My Trivial Life and Misfortune. 
(William Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—They are great folk, for 
the most part, who move through the pages of this “story of 
the nineteenth century ””"—the Marquess of Westshire, and 
the Carcesters, and the not insignificant members of the 
Jervoise family. And there is nothing false or strained about 
the writer's portrayal of character or about the plot of his 
book: simply, there is not enough of either. The men and 
women of a novel must needs be more intimate and more 
individual than these pleasant puppets, if we are not to grow 
restless at watching them merely sit down to eat and drink 
and rise up to play: as a costume drama, it might all be 
condensed into one act. We are troubled also by a certain 
self-consciousness on the part of the author, who parades 
before us his unfamiliar costumes and old-fashioned manners 
with all the delight of a child in dressing-up. “I have allowed 
the old Lord to swear in my book,” he says in a preface, 
although the “old Lord” uses no oath more startling than 
“dame.” Yet there is a leisurely dignity about Annora which 
is pleasant to us, and the story, what there is of it, wisely 
takes its time, and unfolds itself with a Victorian love 
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of detail admirably suited to the wealthy idleness of its 
personages. 

ReapaBLE Novets.—The Charmed Life of Miss Austin 
By Samuel Merwin. (Grant Richards. 6s.)—Miss Austin’s 
adventures in China were sometimes lurid, sometimes amusing. 
The book is delightfully illustrated by Mr. R. M. Crosby.—-- 
The Consolation Bureau. By David Lyall. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—Here are pleasant little stories of how a 

woman of tact helped her fellow-creatures with astonishing 
success.——Flain Jill. By Mary L. Pendered. (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.)—Miss Pendered’s conception of smart society 
is strange; we can best describe her tale as “ pretty.” 
Love-Birds in the Coco-Nuts. By Peter Blundell. (John 
lane. 6s.)—A kindly, vulgar farce concerning Eurasians in 
Malay. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 














[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. } 





The aboriginal inhabitants of Newfoundland have always 
been something of an ethnological mystery. From the time 
of the first European settlements they held aloof, and seem to 
have had no communications either with the settlers or with 
other native tribes. Several vain attempts were made to get 
into touch with them, usually with tragic results, and early in 
the nineteenth century the tribe became extinct. Its last 
survivor is believed to bave been a captured woman, who lived 
for six years in captivity and died in 1829. Mr. James P. 
Howley has for many years been collecting what little 
information there was to be discovered about this unfortunate 
race, and in The Beothucks or Red Indians (Cambridge 
University Press, 21s. net) he has published what must be 
regarded as an exhaustive account of them. 





Miletus was one of the chief commercial cities of the Greek 
world. Her early history—that is, down to the time of 

lexander—is investigated by Miss A. G. Dunham in her 
History of Miletus (Hodder and Stoughton for the University 
of London Press, 2s. 6d. net). She shows that Miletus was a 
great distributing centre, and depended for her prosperity upon 
her maritime carrying trade, which in its turn depended upon 
sea power. This she was able to maintain until her defeat by 
Persia in 494 B.c., after which her prosperity declined, and she 
was subjected in turn to the power of Athens, of Sparta, and 
of Persia. The two points which Miss Dunham chiefly 
emphasizes are the importance, first, of geographical position, 
and, secondly, of sea power, as conditions of commercial 
success, 





St. Bartholomew's Hospital in Peace and War was the 
subject chosen by Dr. Norman Moore for this year’s Rede 
Lecture at Cambridge (Cambridge University Press, 2s. net). 
The hospital was founded at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and since then it has many times received wounded 
soldiers and sailors within its walls. In Charles II.’s reign, 
for instance, beds were reserved in it for eighty wounded 
seamen, whereas to-day it harbours two hundred soldiers, und 
its staff also have charge of a large base hospital. 





An Introduction to the Study of African Languages is a 
course of lectures delivered by Professor Carl Meinhof and 
translated by Miss A. Werner, Lecturer in Swahili at King’s 
College (J. M. Dent and Sons, 4e. 6d. net). The book is likely 
to be of interest not only to those for whom a knowledge of 
African languages is of commercial importance, but also to 
students of comparative philology. It is illustrated by a map 
showing the distribution over Africa of the six great Tinguistic 
families which include over five hundred separate languages. 





A second series of abstracts of entries relating to members 
of The Clan Campbell has been made from the Sheriff Court 
Books of Argyll at Inveraray (Edinburgh: Macniven and 
Wallace, 21s. net). The work has been prepared by the Rev. 
Henry Paton, and the period covered is from 1724 to 17 





Maps.—A map of The Western War Area (Humphrey 
Milford, 15s. net) bas been added to the series of “ Oxford 





Wall Maps.” It is mounted on strong canvas, and measures 
about five feet square. The map is ona scale of eight miles 
to the inch, and the contours are given in colours. The 
railways, canals, and rivers are also clearly marked, but the 
roads are not shown. Messrs. Stanford have published in 
two sheets The Battle Front from Ypres to Arras (2s. net each). 
This is enlarged to a scale of one inch to the mile from the 
“ Dépot de la Guerre” map of France. 
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Grant (5.), Dre 2am Songs, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 26 
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Hastings (J.), The Christian Doctrine of Prayer, 8vo ...(T. & T. Clark) net 60 
Hough (B. 0. , Oc Traffic and Trade, roy 8vo.........(Allen & Unwin net 126 
Hutton (E.), Atti! a and the Huns, 8vo ... (Constable) net 60 
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Kemp (E. L.)}, Methods for Elementary and Secondary Schools, cr Svo 
(Lippinectt) net 5/0 
Lawson (W. B.), British War Finance, 1914-1915, er Svo......(Constable) net 60 
Lewis (HH. R.), E Swen Keeping, cr 8vo (Lippineott) net 46 
Linton (EB, C.), Notes on the Absolution of the Sick and Dying, er 8ro 
{Longmars) net 2/6 
Little (M.), The Rose-Coloured Room, cr 8vo........... (Sidgwick & Jackson) 6/0 
Latz (G. L. H.), Miranda, er 8vo....... .(Lippincott) 6/0 
McDowall (S. A. ), Evolution and Spiritual Life ...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Manchester School of Architecture Sketch Book: No. 1, Old Town Hall, 
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Mann (M. E.) , Grandyap 's Grandda: ughter, cr 8vo0 (Mills & Boon) 60 
Masetield (J.), The Faithful: a Tragedy in Three Acts ...Heinemann) net 3:6 


Merrin (J.), Pressing Prebina., 8ro (S.P.C.K.j) net 36 


Morris (C.), Famous Days’ Deeds in Holland and Belgium (Lippmeott) net 5,0 
O’Hara (M. M.), The Little Corporal: his Rise and Decline and Fall, er Svo 
(MeBride) net 26 
Pearce (E. K.), Typical Flies: a Photographic Atlasof Di plera, 4to 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Peel (Mrs. C. 8.), Learning to Cook, cr 8vo ............ Constable) 36 
Prichard (K. 8.) , The Pioneers: a Novel, cr Svo......(Hox Ider & Stoughton) 6/0 
uinn (H.), Sands o” the Desert, cr 8vo ...............(Holden & Hardingham) 60 
| Crown Prince (The), by the author of “ King Edward VIIth,” or Svo 
(Newnes) net 2/6 
Roberts (A. A.), The Poison War, 8vo .... (Heinemann) net 5 
Rutherford (M.), Last Pages from a Jourual, “with other Papers, 12mo 
an Milford) net 46 
Sim (J.) and Wylie (A. M.), menenioay Work for Coal-mining 7 
cr 8vo = (EB. Arnold) net 2/6 
Sinclair (B. W.), North of Fifty. three, cr 8vo ... ‘ (Allen & Unwin) 60 
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Bills of Divorce, 8vo ... (Sweet & Maxwel!) net 17% 
Stilwell (A. E.), To All the World (Except Germany) (Alien & Unwin) net 36 
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Theory of Permutable Functions (The), by Vito Volte:ra (Hi. Milford) net 46 
Tickner (F. W.), A Social and In«ustrial Histery < of =o (E. Arnold) 3/6 
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Young (J. T.), The New American Government and its “Work, er 8vo 
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The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Regulators, Chrenogruphs, and 


TO THE KING. 


nometers, 
Astronomical 


Shi 

Kew c CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CQ. Ltd., 
Makers of the great we estmiuster Clock, Big Ben. 
| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.c. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 





Whitens the Teeth, 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9, 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harrox 
Garpex, Loxpox. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ..............-...----$118,000,000. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 





Tels ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
cerrarg | HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 


FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
FOR SALE AND TO LET, &c. 


COTTISH HIGHLANDS.—FURNISHED HOUSE TO 
LET beginning of August. Wooded garden. Two sitting, six bedrooms, 
Bathroom (hot and cold), three lavatories (this years’ sanitary certificate), 
cycle-house, Garden produce and linen included. Near Golf-links, Post-office, 
Station. Surrounded by moors and mountains. Rent, August or September, 
£25. Rent A st ond September, £40.—Apply, ANDREWS, Kohimarama, 
Ballater, Aberdeenshire. 
ON THE SOUTH DOWNS, SEVEN MILES FROM BRIGHTON, 
LAYTON HOLT, containing 15 bedrooms; beautifully 
fitted half-timbered residence with lovely views. Electric light, central 
heating, Company's water, and telephone, Wonderful rose gardens, woodland, 
and pasture—about 112 acres in all. 
To be Sold by Auction on 20th July by Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK, & 
RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W. 


3O\OR SALE, at moderate prices, a small collection of 
choice LINE and MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS after J. M. W. 
‘TURNER, B.A,—Catalogues from W. WARD, 2 Church Terrace, Richmond, 
Surrey. a ten Ss RA Se 
- APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
{eee GRAMMAR SCHOOL, STEVENAGE. 


HEAD-MASTEB. ; 

The GOVERNORS are prepared to receive applications for the HEAD. 
MASTERSHIP of this School. f‘ 

The School is recognized by the Board of Education as a Secondary School, 
and is conducted under their regulations. 

The Head-Master under the scheme receives a stipend which by regulations 
of the Governors varies with the number of boys, but may be taken to secure 
a minimum sum of £250 per annum. 

A Residence is provided free of rent, rates, and taxes. 

A Candidate must be a graduate of a by pa ef in the United Kingdom, 

Personal canvassing of the Governcrs is prohibited. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the undersigned. 

Applications accompanied by six copies (typewritten) of not more than three 
recent testimonials should be sent to me on or before Saturday, the 24th July 
next. WM, ONSLOW TIMES, 

Stevenage, 26th June, 1915. CC llerk to the Governors, 

ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

A CHIEF ASSISTANT MISTRESS will be required in September next for 
Waverley Road Council Secondary School, to take a large part of the 
respousibility of the girls’ classes, under the superintendence of the Head- 
Master. Preference will be given to candidates holding high qualifications in 
Modern Languages. Commencing salary not less than £170, rising to a 
maximum of £200 per anuum. 

Applications, on forms to be obtained from the undersigned, must be 
received not later than July 12th. JNO, ARTHUR PALMER, 

Education Office, Council House, Birmingham. Secretary of Education. 


IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


WANTED, for September, a LECTURER IN SCIENCE, qualified to teach 
the Syllabus of the Board of Education in Elementary Science and the 
Advanced Course in a 

Salary £100, rising annually by £5 to £130, with board, residence, and medical 
attendance during term time. 

Forms of application and further information regarding the terms of 


appointment may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, Diocesan Training 
College, Ripon. 


HESHIRE COUNTY TRAINING COLLEGE, CREWE. 


A MISTRESS OF METHOD, with special qualifications for Infant School 
Work, is REQUIRED for September next. 

Salary £130 per annum, in addition to board and residence in the College 
Hostel. 

Applications, with full particulars of training and experience, together with 
copies of recent testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not later than the 


lith July, 1915. 
Education Offices, Crewe. H, D, STRUTHERS, 
Secretary. — 
O F 


June 2ist, 1915. 
x = LONDON. 


O UN 

The London County Council invites applications for inclusion in the panel 
of EXAMINERS in DRAWING (FREEHAND and OBJECT) in connection 
with Examinations conducted by the Council for Children and older Students, 

Applications must be on the Official Form G 126, to be obtained, with 
particulars of the appointments, rates of payment, &c., by sending a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope to the EDUCATION OFFICER, London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned by 11 a.m. on 10th July, 1915. 

Applications from persons eligible for military service will not be considered, 

Every communication must be marked G 2 on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify an applicant, 

Education Offices, JAMES BIRD, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London County Council. 


JINIVERSITY O F LONDON. 


The University of London is about to appoint a PRINCIPAL OFFICER at 
a salary of £2,000a year. Those who are desirous that their names should be 



































considered are invited to communicate with the Secretary to the Senate, from 
whom particulars can be obtained. 
Testimoniads are not required, and canvassing any Member of the Senate is 


prohibit d. 
_Names should reach the University not later than Wednesday, September 15th, 


PERCY M. WALLACE, 
Secretary to the Senate, 


University of London, 
South Kensington, 5. W. 








GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLs. 


WANTED, in October, for the following posts in the Girls’ Schools 
Training Colleges for Teachers under the Minletry of Education Any, ont 

(2) DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS. Candidates must have ¢ 
recognized Diploma in Domestic Science, and have had special 
training and experience as a Teacher of Practical Cookery, Laundry 
Work, and Housewifery. 

(b) ASSISTANT-MISTRESS (English and usual school subj 
including History or El tary Sci ) and MISTRESS OF 
METHOD. Candidates must have a Diploma in Teaching, and 
have experience in teaching. University qualifications and experi- 
ence in the training of teachers desirable. 

(c) KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS. Candidates must have a Diploma ig 
ae and special training and experience as a Kindergarten 

istress, 
Salary of the above posts £197 per annum (L.Eg.16 per mensem), ri 
£246 per annum (L.Eg.20 per mensem), on  ‘eccmens staff, with tonnes 
quarters. Allowance for = out to Egypt. 

(2) DRILL AND GAMES MISTRESS. Candidates must have a recog. 
nized Diploma for Physical Training, and have experience as « 

vai Teacher of — : Seth a 

is appointment is under contract, mn, of engagement two years, 

Salary £236 per annum (L.Eg.20 per mensem), with furnished quates 
Allowance for passage out to Egypt and for return at close of contract. 

Candidates must be of robust constitution, and between the ages of 25 and 34 

Pupils mainly Mohammedan. English Head-Mistress. Summer vacatiog 
not less than two months.—Applications should be addressed, not later thas 
July 4th, 1915, to H. J. BOYD-CARPENTER, Esq., Senior Ins: and 
Acting-Director of the Egyptian Educational Mission in England, 28 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W., from whom further information and 
copies of the Application Form may be obtained, Selected candidates will be 
interviewed in London. 


ARROGATE eee SECONDARY SCHOOL 
) 


L). 

WANTED, to commence duties on the 9th September, 1915, an ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS. Must be a Graduate, with special qualifications in English, 
Salary according to scale, a copy of which will be supplied on application. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accom ied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must reach the undersigned 
not later than the 15th July, 1915, 

Education Office, J. TUBNER TAYLOR, 














Harrogate. Clerk to the Governors, 
LECTURES, &c. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


C 


Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry.  h fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
by the 











(xFoRD UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA IN EDUVCATION, 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 


The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust offer Two Scholar. 
ships for the year 1915-16 to Women Students in need of assistance, te 
enable them to take the Oxford Training Course, and One such Scholarship 
is also offered through the Oxford Delegacy for the Training of Secondary 
Teachers.—Applications should be made in writing, not later than July 10th, 
to Miss HAIG BROWN, Oxford High School, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


[Dp °™M=Estic SCIENCE TRAINING. 


Battersea PoLyTecunic Training Derartment OF Domestic Science, 
Lonvos, 8.W. Becogyizep sr truz Boarp or Epvucarion, 














Full courses of training for Teachers in Technical, Secon " 
Elementary Schools.—For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hos 
Curricula, apply to the SECRETARY. 


MNHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. rincipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course iucludes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Taeory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londos 
University. Amrie opportunity is given for —— in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjectsin schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars a3 to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


bids PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


and 
and 











WITHINGTON, LANCS, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informatioa 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


yupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
(special entry), &c. Large moderna house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Llus 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 





TF\HE PRINCIPALS of a large, good-class PRIVATE 

DAY SCHOOL in W. London wish to help TWO WELL-ADVANCED 
GIRLS, 15-17, whose Parents have been impoverished through the war.— 
Apply, Box No. 739, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. _ 
TXHE DOWNS SGHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Heap-Misrress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modera 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA, 
go : given to individual dovelopment, Pupils prepared for the 
Jniversit 


care 


~" JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDER 14 


“we 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


34 DBNISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
—_—_ (Telephone: Victoria 3319,) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, RSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A, Grarrorr Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hrut, M.A, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
Phere is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dorp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McCasm 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing fcr the University. 


—_—_— 


EPesaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 








34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. DEPART MENS. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
| nee Dick Pitacze, EDINBURGH. 
For the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Thorough Education. 
Swedish Gymnastics, 
Chassevant Method of Music. 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


Bracing Climate, 
Healthy Games, 





QuU=s N 





MARGARET’S SCHCOL 
from Searborouch. 
ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY. 


Head-Mistress—Miss ROSALIND FOWLER. 
The School will RE-OPEN at Pitlochry on September 23rd, 1915, and 
remain in its present quarters until the end of the War. 
mo pectus from the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Atholl Palace, Pixlochry, 
erthsbire, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air. Large staif of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 
riding, swimming. Through express trains to London and the North,— 
Principals: The Misses SALES, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNEW— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a 
School. Large Playing-fields and Kink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 
Swimming, &c. 
M\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great atteution to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 


(CHURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 

















Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
desired. Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 








QT. MARGARETS SCHOOL, POLMONT, NEAR 
. STIRLING. 
Boarding School for Girls. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Thorough 
general education on modern lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
SUMMER TERM began on APRIL 30th and will terminate on JULY 28th. 
YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COOLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
4. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockhoim. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
jogy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
YROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—“ PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Prinei 1—Miss H. T, NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).— Prospectus on application. 


G8 1ELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residentiai School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SUMMER TERM ends July 28th. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
‘ood and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea- 
thing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


L INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Progpectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 




















M OUNTHOURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. ful attention given te 
health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced 
examinations. Exceilent results. Good garden and field for games. References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8. B., Rev. Cyril C. B. 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 
S * FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.,. 

Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress— Mies I, STI.COX. 

Summer Term began April 22nd and will terminate July 15th. 

( UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 

and Flowers, Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 191M R.1.S, 

Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. Deekeepinz, 

Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 

( PEN-AIR TREATMENT FOR DELICATE AND 

NERVOUS CHILDREN.—On the Hampshire Hills.—Under mevical 
direction. Sun, Air, and Water Baths, Massage, Breathing, Physical Culture, 
Remedial Exercises for Curvatures, &c. Sleeping in Chalets, Open-air School 
Room, Handicrafts, Carpentering, Gardening, Riding. Fine bracing air, 
beautiful country, 500 feet above sea level. Medically recommended.— 
BROADLANDS, Dept. 11, Medstead, Hampshire. (Interview by appointment 
at 18 Earl's Court Square, London, 8. W, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BOYS’ 
N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY, 
‘ Near LIVERPOOL, 


FOUNDED 1618. 


Endowed Public School, Tuition Fees, £15 per annum. Healthy residen- 
tial neighbourhood near the sea. Good professional education, with leaving 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Cadet Corps. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER. 
For Prospectus apply 
H. CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


Typ VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1578). Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding- 
houses (1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniora. Situation ideal. 490 ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—-Pall particulars from 
Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A,, or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 





T11] SCHOOL, NANTWICH, 


W ILLASTON 
CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900. 
A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—H. LANG JONBS, -A., Oxon, 
Full Prospectus oa application. 
A Scholarship of £20 is offered for Competition in July ; age limit 14. Also 
an Entrance Scholarship of 220 for boys under Ll. Particulars on application. 
Scholarship and Entrance Examination, July 9th. 
| OYAL NAVAL CADE'TSHIPS. Age 174 to 184. 
Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars 
with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 


L2ic¢Hton 





PARK SCHOOL, 
near READING, 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Ceutral Hall in course of erection, 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 
5 * 8 2.29 2 8 C H OO L. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £6) 10s. 
Next Term commences Saturday, September 18th, 
Illustrated Prospectus ou application, 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Publie School educa- 
tion. Highly qualifiedstaff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55, 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
S * EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
* Fine healthy situation, High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &e. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized im three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 103 to 18, end Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-M ASTER. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 40 feet 

above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


poanis SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 

in JULY next, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 6th,when NINE OR MORE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £304 year, will be competed 
for.—For further particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, The School, 
Oundle. 


ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, 

5. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN.—The limited number of 

boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 

regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 

home life, in the midst of very beautiful country. Dartmoor and the 
sea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
FOUR or more SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition on 
July 1th, 14th, and 15th, reducing School Pees to £35 per annum.— For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


OVER COLLEGE.—Open Seholarsbips £60 to £10, and 
, Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy an! Offcers.—For further 
information, apply to the Head-Master, W. 5S. LEE, M.A., or to the 
BULSAR, 
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OSSALL SCHOOL.—The Council of Rossall offer FIVE 
EXHIBITIONS to SONS of OFFICERS killed in the present war. 
dpecial regard will be paid to the Father's services and the Mother's need of 
assistance.—Details may be obtained from the BURSAR, Rossall School, 
Fieetwood, 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 


o 2 3 2 #s = 8 © H O O Lh. 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. _ 
(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.) 
THE AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2lsr. 
Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham Scheol, York. 


eRe Eee COLLEG EB. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. } 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Piaying Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on Thursday, 16th 
September, 1915, Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 
QCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
\ Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, ‘Lhe Colony, Alderley Edge. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
au date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
HOICE OF SOHOOLS anv TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS im Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 





Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their ~+~ ~T7 a (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—153-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 City, 


bee *, N TU TORBS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
yay sr including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
given. ‘Phone, write, or call, J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


‘CHOOLS 
S & 
pusces 











I\HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please meution age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


y OU CANNOT GO ABROAD! Try BROADLANDS, 
ON THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS, England's First Nature Cure, esteb- 
lished 1902. Sleeping Chalets, Sun and Air Baths, &c. Ideal for a restful 
holiday, with or without treatment.—Write for illustrated prospectus and 
testimonials to the MANAGER, Dept. 3, Broadlands, Medstead, Hants. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advautages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


EK PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


LD ARTIFICIAL YTEEYH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 








forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, Loudon, Est. 100 years, 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste, 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F'.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Wood 
F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. R.M. Barracks, 
Chatham, *‘ Blattis has been very effective.”” Tins, Is, 3d., 2s, 3d., 4s, 6d,— 

HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

139 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent, 
paid since 1899,—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atnanr Memormt), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. Tur Kiva, 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 





READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 
Treasurer: Tux Eart or Harrower, Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamitrom, 














THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


SAVE THE CHILDREN, 


THE 
NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 
It has rescued 20,000 little ones, 
and now has 4,600 under its care. 


Contributions will be gratefully received by 


PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 


*.* Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to the Waifs 
and Strays Society. er 





PLEASE HELP THE 


FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND, 


WHICH SENDS REGULAR HELP TO OVER 300 FRENCH MILITARY 
HOSPITALS, 
Presipent: The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW, 
Vice-PRESIDENTS : 

The COUNTESS OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, The LADY ROBERT 
CECIL, The VICOUNTESS BRYCE, The LADY RUSSELL OF 
KILLOWEN, and others. 

Funds are urgently required, also socks, pants, shirts, slippers, bandages 
air-cushions, sheets and blankets, gauze, oil silk, absorbent wool, ‘waterproof 
sheeting, handkerchiefs, hot-water bottles. Flannel for shirts, unbleached 
calico, and material both for convalescent suits and for bandages would be 

gratefully received in our workrooms.” 
Hon, TREASURER: How. SECRETARY: 
The Hon, CYRIL RUSSELL. Miss EVELYN WYLD, 
34 Lowndes Square, London, 8.W. 
Bankers: NATIONAL PROVINCIAL, 208 Piccadilly. 
How. Avpitor: J, 8, LEE, Esq., H.M. Exchequer and Audit Department, 
Victoria Embankment, 5S.W. 
Full particulars can be had from the Hon, Secretary on application. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGU 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 s. S| 224 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... .. 25 0 O| Members .., + ss oe oe 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 © 0] Associates, with Literature 
Members ... ... mm 228 and Journal... ... .. «. © 5 0 


‘Lhe Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 








YOUR SAFEST 
INCOME 


lies not in fluctuating stocks 
and shares but in the security 
of a Canada Life Annuity. 


Best value—greatest security. 


Prospectus free from 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO., 
8 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
pcs. 13, 


post 
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BRIGHTON RAILWAY 


South Coast 


Watering Places 
with their adjacent 
MAGNIFICENT DOWNS 


OFFER AN EXCELLENT 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
CONTINENTAL RESORTS 


Provide entertainments suited to all tastes. Revitalising 
air, bright skies, sparkling seas, and social joys abundant. 


HASTINGS BRIGHTON 

ST. LEONARDS HOVE 

BEXHILL WORTHING 

EASTBOURNE LITTLEHAMPTON 

SEAFORD BOGNOR 

TUNBRIDGE SOUTHSEA 
WELLS ISLE OF WIGHT 


For Particulars 
write 6277 Publicity Dept., 
L.B. & S.C. Railway, 
London Bridge Terminus. 








Ranks in the 
British Army 
Series: 


The GENERAL, 





Player’s Navy Cut 
De Luxe ORIGINAL PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 


Player's Navy Cut De Luxe is the outcome of many years’ experience and is 
protably the best pipe tobacco yet offered to the public. Te is perfectly 
accurate to describe it as being manufactured from not only the best 
growths of Virginia, but from the selected leaves of these best crowths, 


FOR THE FRONT AT DUTY FREE PRICES. 


Packed only in 2-02, 

and 402. Airtight Tins 

at 12 and 2/4 re- 
spectively, 


Terms on application to 
JOHN PLAYER 
& SONS, 
Nottingham, 






Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (ef Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd, 
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HOW FAR IS GOUT 
PREVENTABLE ? 


CAN URIC ACID BE KEPT UNDER CONTROL? 











Gout—a malady which the ancient physicians used to say none 
but the gods could understand—remained for many years an 
inscrutable mystery, until the genius of a distinguished English 
physician solved the problem by conclusively demonstrating that 
gouty suffering was the direct result of the existence in the body 
of an excess of uric acid. 

Uric acid in the healthy body does not remain long enough to 
do any harm, the liver and kidneys destroying and eliminating it 
as quickly as it is produced. But when either of these organs 
becomes deranged from any cause, or when through the establish- 
ment of the gouty habit a great excess of uric acid forms, then 
the uric acid cannot escape from the system and very soon its 
evil influence is manifested in one or other of the many develop- 
ments of gouty suffering. 

Headache and indigestion, accompanied by acidity, heartburn, 
flatulence, and pains in the region of the liver, are experienced. 
Little hard lumps, consisting of chalky concretions, appear on the 
surface of the skin near the joints, on the eyelids or the rim of 
the ear, indicating the growing impregnation of the system with 
uric acid. The muscular tissue becomes the seat of uric acid 
deposit, and gouty rheumatism or lumbago results; the nerve 
sheaths are pierced by sharp crystals of uricacid, and the torturing 
agony of sciatica or neuritis has to be endured. Uric acid burrows 
under the skin, producing gouty eczema. Kidney stone and gravel 
are but concretions of solid urates. Chronic, chalky, or rheumatic 
gout is caused when the joints are invaded by uric acid, 


HOW TO AVOID GOUTY SUFFERING. 

There is only one method by which uric acid can be successfully 
combated, and that is by bringing into direct contact with it an 
agent which can break down and dissolve the long-standing 
deposits, convert them into harmless compounds, and sweep them 
out of the system. 

The one remedy that does effect this threefold object is Bishop's 
Varalettes, which are composed of the most powerful uric acid 
solvents and eliminants known. Bishop's Varalettes have the 
distinction of enjoying the full confidence of the medical profession, 
which has satisfied itself that Bishop’s Varalettes form a trust- 
worthy and safe remedy for uric acid disorders. 

After Bishop’s Varalettes have completely expelled uric acid 
occasional recourse to them will keep the uric acid under control 
and prevent an excess from accumulating. By this simple means, 
and by it alone, can gouty suffering be relieved and prevented, 
No one with the slightest gouty tendency should ever be without 
Bishop’s Varalettes. 

The rational and simple method of action of Bishop’s Varalettes 
must appeal to every man. There is no empiricism about them; 
their whole claim to be a successful remedy for uric acid disorders 
is based upon the ascertained and admitted fact that they do 
actually remove the cause and so overcome the effect. Bishop's 
Varalettes cannot possibly injure the most delicate constitution. 
They contain no deleterious ingredients, such, for instance, as 
colchicum or salicylates, but are composed solely and simply of 
powerful uric acid solvents and eliminants. Imtending users are 
warned of imitations of Bishop’s Varalettes which are made up of 
impure and inferior ingredients. Certain disappointment and 
probable risk to health follow the use of these. Bishop’s Varalettes 
have no equal for purity or efficacy, and bear the guarantee of the 
name of an old-established house of the highest reputation. 

RULES OF REGIMEN. 

Much can undoubtedly be done to aid Bishop's Varalettes by a 
wise regulation of the diet, especially in cases where gout-pro- 
voking food is habitually taken. This regulation need not entail 
any rigid restrictions, self-denial or monotony. A pleasant, varied, 
and nourishing diet consisting wholly of uric-acid-free foods and 
drinks may be constructed by the aid of an outline guide to diet 
which forms part of the contents of a valuable booklet dealing 
with the treatment of gouty ailments and describing in detail the 
principal uric acid disorders. A copy of this will be sent post 
free by the sole makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, 
Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman 
Street, London, N.E. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of all chemists. The 25 days’ 
treatment is put upin boxes at 5s., and there are vials at Is., and 
bottles at 2s. They may also be had direct from the makers as 
above, 
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The “ JOFFRE” Toby Jug 
an ~ of the Series) 














(Limited to £50 copies.) 























SOANE & SMITH, Ltd., 


Specialists in China and Glass, 


462 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


The best tributes to a hero are always 
those that are paid in his lifetime. it 4 
a delicate compliment, then, to present 
the heroes of the War in the guise of 
the immortal Sir Toby Philpot, the 
original Toby Jug. 
And so Jugs have been made 
cartoons by Sir F. Carruthers Gene 
representing Lord Kitchener, Sir John 
French, General Joffre, and Admiral 
Sir John Jellicoe. Only 250 of the first 
and 350 of each of the remaining t 
will be made, after which the moulds 
will be destroyed. 


"F-C:G” 
TOBY JUGS 


Lord Kitchener—Sir John French—General 
Joftre—Sir John Jellicoe. 


Price 2 Guineas each, 
Controlled exclusively by 


a 
London. 











CLERGY 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
NO ACENTS. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


wea 
MUTUAL — 
1829. 





By its new Act (1914) Past or Present Members of the 
UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
as well as the 
CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 
are admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 
including the right to share in BONUSES. 





“ Without-Profit’’ Policies, 


open to 


the General Public, at 


exceptionally low rates. 





Office : 


2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. ... comparison = will be 
found wine 
usually ‘a d at higher” prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing uumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dosen. 
Bots, 4-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


su perior 


17/6 9/9 





The “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 
Ovrsipz Pace (when available) u ae 





-Page (Column)..............++« 
Narrow Page (Half-Column) . 

arrow Column (Third of Page) 

Narrow Column ..........00+ "i 
Narrow Column .... 

lumn (two-thirds width of 


oo we c 
eo het 
o seco 





DRG) ceocccccscseccecosccccccccescecets “ 
ComPanigs, 
| £1616 0 
TN EE 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional ling 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrowcolumn, oue-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
road column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 
SuenSestemateiaees Ss — -eceeneamartaieae — 
ing. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





THE EAST & THE WEST. 


A UARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE 

STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 
CONTENTS. Jutr, 1915. No. 51, 
The Angiican Church in South America. 

By the Bisuor or ARGENTINA — Evert). 
The Kikuyu Pr 

By the Rev. A. W. Tosaseen, db. D. 
Raymond Lull. 

By the Rev. W. T. A. Barser, D.D. 
82 cing is believing. A scene in Kash- 


By tl the Rev. C. E. Tyrwpauz Biscog. 
Missionary Education, 

By the Rev, J. Sreee, D.Litt. 

The Call to Repentance for the 
Church’s Failure in the Mission 
Field. By the Very Rev. Dean Carren, 

A pica for making many books. 

By the Rev. B. A. Yeaxtez 
Fifty yoars of Medical Missions. 

By C, Harrorp, M.D. 
Seeing and Showing. 
Letter to the Editor. 

The Missionary influence of Indian Civilians. 
Editorial! Notes: 

Introductions to our Readers. A Letter from 

three Field-Marshals. Alcohol and the Empire. 

Family Prayers. 

Reviews: 

Modern religious movements in India (Fam 

QuUHAR). Indian theism (Macwicox). The Heart 

of Jainism (Srevenson). History of Christiana 

Missions (Rosrnsoy). 

ONE SHILLING NET. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, Ss. We 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Cheques and Money Orders payable te 
Atrrep Everson. Money Orders to be mads 
payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Streeé, 
Strand, to ALFRED Everson, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to Tum Pusuisner, “Spectator” Office, 1 
— Street, Strand, » ney W.c. 


R. ANDERSON | & co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
i4 KING WILLIAM STREET, os w. En 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest 
rices, Special terms to Instituti 
ufacturers, &c., on application, 





By Grace Lrepiet, 
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The urgent Call for Help in the 


Munition Centres. 





Have you given your 





Sleeping Hut 


If you cannot make the shells 
yourself, will you help to increase 
the output of the men and boys 
engaged uponthisimportant work? 


NEED of exceptional urgency 

has arisen in the Munition Areas. 

Many of the men employed in 
this vital work come from considerable 
distances; the hours are long, and the 
physical labour often of the most ex- 
hausting. 

It has been found necessary to pro- 
vide at once a number of SLEEPING 
HUTS in which: the men can be 
accommodated forthenightatreasonable 
cost, as well as acentral BUILDING, 
where light, healthy refreshments may 


HOW TO INCREASE THE 


or BUILDING yet? 


be purchased, and the necessary rest and 
quiet secured in the intervals between 
long spells of heavy labour. 

It is felt that the National Council of 
the Y.M.C.A. (whose work for the troops 
has won universal recognition) can meet 
best this pressing need. Already work 
has been commenced, undertaken, or 
promised in TWENTY CENTRES. 
By permission of the authorities the 
Buildings are being erected (where possi- 
ble) in the precincts of thefactories them- 
selves, just where they are needed most. 


MUNITION OUTPUT. 











Sleeping Huts. 


Owing to the enormous development of the 
Munition industry, an increasing number of men 
and boys are being drawn from lighter and less 
exacting trades. In many cases they live at con- 
siderable distances, and it is a real hardship for 
them to have to journey home several miles on 
foot after a heavy and exhausting day. To meet 
this need the National Council of the Y.M.C.A. 
are erecting Sleeping Huts, in which, at reason- 
able cost, the men can obtain the necessary rest 
close to the works. At least 200 of these huts 
are needed at once, each accommodating four of 
the Munition Workers, 





Large Buildings. 


In the centre of the little colony of 
sleeping huts a wooden building is being 
erected (similar to those supplied to the 
troops). Here the men can turn in for 
breakfast and supper, for light, healthy 
refreshments during the day, and for much- 
needed rest and quiet in the intervals be- 
tween long spells of exhausting labour. 
»One building will serve a war factory 
employing thousands of munition workers, 





At least fifty are required at once. 








GIFTS OF BUILDINGS. 


GIFTS OF SLEEPING HUTS. 


SMALLER GIFTS. 








will erect 
3 astrong 
wooden 


building 
serving thousands of workers 
in one of the Munition Centres. 


£50 











workers can obtain accom- 
modation at reasonable cost. 


vil Donors of any smaller gifts may 
_ —— rs arrange to MAINTAIN either one 
: eeping UtT of the Sleeping Huts or a large 
in which 4] Y.M.C.A. Central Building for a 

iti tiod varying with the amount. 
menition No subscription is TOO SMALL to 
be of service in this great National 
Work. But send it to-day. 





















INTERIOR OF 
Y.M.C.A, SLEEPING HUT 





Square, W.C. 






The necd for these Buildings and Sleeping Huts is very urgent. 
Every day is vital, to secure the maximum output for our brave 
armies fighting at the front. The form in the right-hand corner may 
be used, or you may telegraph to the ¥.M.C.A. Headquarters. 

Donations should be addressed to the President, Lord Kinaaird, 
Y.M.C.A. War Emergency Fund, George Williams Liouse, Russcll 


Will you give it TO-DAY ? 


POST THIS FORM TO-DAY. 











' 
i 
‘ 
i 
' 
1 
i I have pleasure in enclosing £ 
i 
i 
‘ 
t 
: 


To Lord Kinna'rd, 
Y¥.M.C.A. War Emergency Fund, 
George Williams House, Russell Square, W.C. 


to be devoted to the special work in the Munition Areas. 
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LABOUR NATIONALISED. 





NATIONAL GUILDS: 


An Inquiry into the Wage System and the 
Way Out. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“Those who are seeking light on the baffling problems of 
industry can hardly fail to find this book highly stimulating and 
suggestive.”—Alhenzum, 


The World of Labour: 


A Discussion of the Present and Future of 
Trade Unionism. By G. D. H. COLE, B.A. Witha 
Frontispiece by Witu Dyson. Crown 8vo, 440 pp., &s. net. 


“ We heartily commend this book, first to Trade Unionists, but 
to all others as well who are interested in the greatest problem of 
our time—the problem of the control of industry in a democratic 
State.”—New Statesman. 





G. BELL & SONS, LTD., LONDON, W.C. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 


WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London, Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


OOKS.—Palgrave Treasury Sacred Song, 6s., for 1s. 6d. ; 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, col.illus. by Hopkins, 10s. 6d. net, for 4s, 6d.; 
rge paper, 21s. net, for 8s. 6a.; Wm. Blake, Mystic: by Butterworth, illus., 15s., 
for 5s. 6d.; Book of the Army Pageant, col. illus., 5s., for 1s.6d.; Bumpus’s Glories 
of N. France, 110 illus., 12s. 6d. net, for 6s. 6d.; Balzac’s Greater Novels, 14 vols., 
£4 4s., for £2 2s.; War in Wexford 1798, illus., 12s. 6d. net, for 4s, 6d.; Mme. de 
Brinvilliers and her Times, by Stokes, illus., 12s, 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Bismarck, 
the Man and the Statesman, 2 vols., 32s., for 6s.; Waite’s Secret Tradition in 
Freemasonry, 2 vols., 42s., for 16s. Send alsofor Catalogue, 100,000 Bargains on 
hand, If you wanta book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. The largest 
Buyer inthe Provinces. —Baker’ s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham. 
OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; 
Browning's Works, 17 Vols.; Jackson's French Court ; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843; Hawbuck G e, 1847; Plain or Ringlets, 
aes og of Casanova; Lever’s Works.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, 
irmingiam,. 














SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 

WN ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
.. _ will SELL by AUCTION "at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 7, and following day, at ONE o'clock 
»recisely, 

. Valuable BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, com- 
ray | the property of Miss F. 8. Smith, of Granville C. Cunningham, Esq., 
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By F. E. BRIGHTMAN, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of §. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Prebendary of Lincoln, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford. In Two Volumes, Medium 8yo, 
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In this work the Prayer Books of 1549 and 1552 and the “ Book Annexed ” of 1661 are printed at length in parallel columns, which 
correspond, as far as may be, line for line and word for word. 

Matter originated in 1549, in 1552, and after 1552, is printed in each case in a distinctive type throughout; and the date and 
origin, where they have been ascertained, of changes and additions made in the last period, are marked by index-numbers above the 
text of the last columa. 
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been discovered. 
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alterations as have been made for fear lest I should mar the singular charm and beauty of Mr. Wakeman’s style.” 
—Extract from Preface to the Eighth Edition (Revised). 
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By the Rev. K. LAKE, D.D., Professor of Early Christian History in the University of Harvard. 
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